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BE REALLY REFRESHED... arounp THE CLOCK! 


RECIPE: 1. Stuff hot franks with coleslaw. 2. Roll franks in slice canned baked beans, pile into sliced franks. 4. Garnish hot 
of mustard-spread bread. Fasten with wooden pick, brush with franks with dill pickle and a sash of red pimiento, all enclosed 
melted butter, brown in hot oven. Garnish. 3. Mix relish into in a bun. 


| You'll be a cookout genius! Serve franks with fixings-cole slaw, 
. _ pickles, beans'n'relish-and plenty of Coca-Cola! Its cold crisp taste 
d brightens every bite. Be really refreshed-with Coke! 


KING » REGULAR 





BUD PALMER—All-American Basketball Star and TV Sportscaster, proves: 


NEW Schick Safety Razor Shields 
Blade Corners so they can’t nick you! 








OLD-STYLE ROUND HEAD RAZOR with unprotected NEW MODERN SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR puts metal 
blade corners. See, if that can happen to a basket- shields on blade corners. They can’t possibly scratch 


ball, imagine what can happen to your face! or nick the basketball—or your face! 


Modern SCHICK Safety Razor 
is so safe you can shave in the shower! 


Compare safety-built Schick with old-style razor... adding dials and adjustments 
can’t match Schick's safe, modern design for ease and speed of shaving. 
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SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN IS SCHICK LOCKS BLADE IN, CAN'T LOOSEN AND CUT 
POSITIVE GUIDE TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES q : 
; ; Schick automatically locks blade 
Shaving head is designed to fit flat against 


face—keep razor angle constant. With round 


head razor, angle can vary, inviting cuts. 


SCHICK 5 


SAFETY RAZOR TRAVEL KIT 
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NEW LIQUID LUSTRE-CREME IS HERE! 





Ow you can shampoo... 
et with plain water...and have 
ively, natural looking curls! | bx 
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“IT STARTED 
WITH A KISS! 


Arcola Pictures ~ 
An M-G-M Release 
In CinemaScope 

and Metrocolor 
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When DEBBIE REYNOLDS has her hair shampooed—at the studio or her favorite beauty salon—she always asks for Lustre-Creme 
to keep her lovely hair soft, shining and easy to manage. Why don’t YOU try it, too? 
Lustre-Creme — ime 4 


FOR CURLS THAT COME EASY—HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 
never dries — 
t beautifies — 


Set—with just plain water! 
Now in liquid , 


An exclusive new formula — unlike any 
other shampoo—leaves hair so manageable otion or cream! 


Shampoo with new Liquid Lustre-Creme. 

Special cleansing action right in the rich, 
fast-rising lather gets hair clean as you’ve 
ever had it yet leaves it blissfully manage- 


able. Contains Lanolin, akin to the natural water. Curls are left soft and silky—spring 
oils of the hair; keeps hair soft, easy to set right back after combing. Waves behave, ‘ 
without special rinses, flick smoothly into place. 


4 OUT OF 5 TOP MOVIE STARS USE LUSTRE-CREME SHAMPOO! 


any hair-style is easier to set with just plain 
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The ship that never goes to sea 


This full-size model of a portion of a cable-laying ship was 
built in a New Jersey meadow by Bell System engineers to 
study and improve the techniques for stowing, handling and 
“overboarding” underwater cable. 


Before this structure was built, telephone engineers con- 
ducted their experiments with tiny scale models or at sea—deep 
inside the gloomy hold of a tossing, pitching ship. Today, by 
making tests on this mock-up ship, they can learn how to handle 
modern underwater cable without snarling or damaging it. 


Elsewhere, telephone scientists are studying other aspects 
of the same problem: how to grip the cable and control its 
“pay-out” speed; what happens to cable as it eases overboard 
and sinks to the ocean bottom; what effect the hills and valleys 
of the ocean floor have on undersea cable; what changes in ship’s 
architecture must be made to accommodate new equipment. 


All of these experiments are being carried on in just one 
field of communications by Bell System scientists who are work- 
ing today to bring you even better telephone service tomorrow. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 
ns 





nobody likes you like Chevrolet 


(and how this superlative ’60 shows it!) 


Nowhere will you find another car that caters to your driving wants like this one. That’s because nobody else 


has gone to such lengths to find out what you want, and to give it to you. Eighteen sizzlin’ new models for ’60— 


every one designed for a particular set of requirements. Once you've picked out your favorite, give'it a good 


leisurely going over and notice all the extra ways Chevy tries to please you (without once forgetting your budget): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tunnel. 
Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). 
New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon). 


Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations 
in all—to satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy's famed ever-faithful dependability). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 
designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
(specially designed for long lining Wear). govcrcmmmmmemmmn menu 
° 2 Seti bs é 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, é . —_ - % 
Detroit 2, Michigan CHEVROLET 4 
Si soe S 2 we 


there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a '60 Chevrolet. This is the Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 








acon it Re: 


See The Dinah Shore Chevy Show in color Sundays, NBC-TV— The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC-TV 





Wide World state 
LADY IN LOVE: Princess Margaret as 
photographed by her husband-to-be. 


A STORYBOOK ROMANCE 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in 457 
years of British history a royal prin- 
cess will marry a commoner—and 
Merrie Olde England has never been 
merrier. 

The engagement of Princess Mar- 
garet, 29, to Anthony Armstrong- 
Jones, 30, has all the fascination of a 
storybook romance. She is known for 
her lilting laughter and smiling blue 
eyes. He, the hero in this Hollywood- 
like tale, is a handsome, talented 
photographer. (His camera portraits 
of the royal family have won him 
wide acclaim.) Together the two 
make—to quote society columnists— 
“a heavenly couple.” They will be 
married on May 6. The wedding will 
be Britain’s biggest and brightest 
social event since the curonation of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1953. 

The British people have a special 
affection for Princess Margaret. In 
her teens, she captivated the nation’s 
heart as the “dancing princess.” 
Dressed in dazzling gowns, she would 
dance until dawn at state balls or 
private parties, then appear fresh- 
eyed the next day for a galloping 
horseback ride across the grounds of 
Windsor Castle. 

But there is also a serious side to 
Princess Margaret. She is deeply re- 
ligious. She enjoys modern painting 
and literature. But her chief interest 
is people, people from all walks of 
life. She has proved to be a highly 
successful goodwill ambassador on 


Unvevel words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 
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her trips to member countries of the 
British Commonwealth. 

By and large, however, newspapers 
had been more concerned with Prin- 
cess Margaret as “the world’s most 
eligible bachelor girl.” Hardly a day 
had passed without some speculation 
in the press about her marriage plans. 

In 1955 newspaper headlines linked 
the Princess romantically with a 
dashing airman—Group Captain Peter 
Townsend. But when the Church ob- 
jected (because Captain Townsend 
had been divorced), the Princess 
placed royal tradition above romance 
and announced, “I have decided not 
to marry Peter Townsend.” 

For the past five years, the world 
has waited—and wondered—who 
would finally win the Princess’ hand. 
Then, last month, came the surprise 
communiqué from Buckingham Pal- 
ace: Princess Margaret was betrothed 
to Mr. Armstrong-Jones, and the 
“Queen has gladly given her con- 
sent.” Everyone agreed it was the 
best-kept secret of the year. 


MADE BY MOSES 


FOR NEARLY A HALF CEN- 
TURY, Robert Moses has been busily 
“rebuilding” the city and state of 
New York. As a commissioner, chair- 
man, or member of a bewildering 


Wide World photo 
BIG JOB AHEAD: Robert Moses has the 
task of directing the 1964 World's Fair. 


assortment of committees and au- 
thorities, he has been a driving force 
behind the construction of innumer- 
able parks, parkways, bridges, trans- 
portation terminals, power projects, 
and recreational areas. 

Until recently, Mr. Moses held 
eight city and state jobs at the same 
time. He has announced, however, 
that he will give up at least four of 
them. Reason? Mr. Moses, still a dy- 
namo of human energy at 71, is about 
to undertake what may be the big- 
gest job of his career—the presidency 
of the 1964 World’s Fair in New 
York. 

Of Robert Moses, it has been said 
that no man has done more “to change 
the face of New York.” Curiously, he 
is not a “native” New Yorker himself. 
Moses was born in New Haven, 
Conn. He was educated at Yale, Ox- 
ford University in England, and 

lumbia University, distinguishing 
himself as an outstanding scholar 
(Phi Beta Kappa) and athlete (swim- 
ming ). 

Moses launched his career in pub- 
lic service in 1913, joining New York 
City’s Municipal Research Bureau. 
Two years later, he married Mary 
Louise Sims, and then began a series 
of jobs with city and state commis- 
sions, committees, bureaus, boards, 
councils, and authorities. In all, he 
has spent an estimated $5,000,000,000 
in public funds for public construc- 
tion and improvements. 

It is his conviction that the people 
of a modern metropolis need “loafing 
places.” Toward this end, Park Com- 
missioner Moses has seen to it that 
hundreds of well-equipped parks and 
playgrounds have sprung up amidst 
the concrete and asphalt of New 
York City. His proudest achievement 
is the construction of Jones Beach 
State Park, where millions of New 
Yorkers find refuge each summer 
from the sweltering heat of the city. 

Mr. Moses has been picked to head 
the 1964 World’s Fair largely on his 
reputation as a man who gets things 
done. But even he is a bit awed by 
the complicated task of promoting a 
great international exposition. “Four 
years,” he observed, “is barely time 
enough to do the job right.” 
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(WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 


U.S. Orbits Sun Planetoid 


U.S. rocketeers shot a 94.8- 
pound “planetoid” into orbit 
around the sun. 


The aluminum sphere, 26 inches 
in diameter, scored new “firsts” in 
space exploration. 

Never before had a man-made 
planetoid been rocketed so far from 
the Earth—a distance of 186,000,000 
miles at the farthest point in its orbit 
from the Earth. 

And never before had a pli:etoid 
been equipped with such a powerful 
radio transmitter. It can transmit 
messages 50,000,000 miles—125 times 
farther than previous U.S. and Soviet 
planetoids. 

Our new planetoid, Pioneer V, was 
hurled spaceward by a three-stage 
Thor-Able rocket that was blasted 
off from Cape Canaveral, Fla. As the 
rocket soared away, it was tracked 
by a huge radio telescope at Jodrell 
Bank near Manchester, England. Aft- 
er the last-stage rocket motor had 
burned out, British astronomers at 
Jodrell Bank beamed a powerful ra- 
dio signal at the rocket. 

The radio signal triggered a “chain 
reaction.” It released an electric cur- 
rent, which melted a metal bolt. This, 
in turn, released a spring, which 
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shoved the planetoid away from the 
carrier rocket. The last stage rocket 
motor and the planetoid are now in 
orbit together. 

Inside Pioneer V, sensitive -scien- 
tific instruments are packed as snugly 
as sardines. These instruments will 
help U.S. astronomers calculate the 
exact distance of the Earth from the 
sun. The mean distance between 
Earth and sun is now reckoned at 
93,000,000 miles, plus or minus 
50,000 miles. 


,WHAT PLANETOID WILL DO 

Geiger counters will measure the 
amount of high energy radiation in 
space. Some of this is shot into space 
by magnetic storms on the sun's sur- 
face. Earlier U.S. satellites discov- 
ered that intense radioactivity blan- 
keted the Earth at high altitudes. 
Pioneer V is expected to report how 
far this radioactivity extends. 

Other instruments will measure 
the number and size of meteors deep 
in space. If meteors are numerous 
and large, spaceships will have to 
be built of extremely tough “skin.” 
Otherwise, spaceships would be rid- 
dled by this space debris. 

The scientific instruments will re- 


THOR ABLE V 
Selar Satellite 
Completes Orbit 
ia 295 Days 








Pioneer V, now in orbit around sun, will cross orbit of Venus 
in 150 days. Venus, however, will then be on opposite side 
of the sun. Pioneer V will make complete circle around sun— 
distance of 506,000,000 miles—once every 295 days. Scien- 
tists say planetoid will remain in orbit for 100,000 years. 


tricity, and 


thus 


port back to Earth over Pioneer V's 
powerful radio transmitter. The 
transmitter will “speak” in code 
when it is “queried” by a radio sig- 
nal from Earth. It already has re- 
ported that the temperature inside 
the sphere varies between 55°F. 
and 80°F. 

The radio transmitter is powered 
by nickel-cadmium batteries. These 
batteries are constantly being re- 
charged by solar cells mounted on 
Pioneer V’s “arms” (see photo below). 
Solar cells convert the radiant energy 
of sunlight into electricity. 

In the early part of its flight, 
Pioneer V transmitted its data over 
a five-watt transmitter. After the 
sphere reaches a point several mil- 
lion miles in space, a 150-watt 
transmitter was set to take over. 

Astronomers estimate that Pioneer 
V will stay in orbit for 100,000 years. 
In four or five months, it will move 
out of radio range. It should sweep 
back into range in 1963. If its radio 
transmitter is still operating, we 
should be able to track it again. 

®& WHATS BEHIND IT: The 
space age was born in October, 1957, 
when the Soviet Union orbited Sput- 
nik I, the world’s first Earth satellite. 
Since then, the Soviet Union has or- 
bited two more satellites. (One is 
still in orbit.) The U.S. has orbited 


This is the 94.8 pound aluminum planetoid fired into orbit 
around sun. Sphere’s radio can transmit 50,000,000 miles— 
125 times as far as previous U.S. or Soviet planetoids. Solar 
cells in four paddlewheel vanes convert sunlight into elec- 
recharge 


radio transmitter’s batteries. 





14 Earth satellites. (Eight are still 
in orbit. ) 

In addition, the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union have begun to fire pay- 
loads farther into space. The Soviet 
Union has fired three cosmic rock- 
ets. The first went into orbit around 
the sun. The second hit the moon, 
and the third looped the moon and 
photographed its back for the first 
time. Pioneer V is the second U.S. 
planetoid to orbit the sun. 

All of our satellites and planetoids 
have been dwarfed in size and 
weight by the Soviet satellites. This 
is because the Soviets have devel- 
oped more powerful rockets than we 
have. Mechta, the first Soviet planet- 
oid, weighed 3,245 pounds. Pioneer 
[V, our first planetoid, weighed only 
13.4 pounds. 

However, many scientists claim 
that what our planetoids lack in 
size, they have made up for in 
“intelligence.” Our instruments may 
be smaller—but they are also more 
sensitive and provide more informa- 
tion. Result? Almost all the impor- 
tant scientific findings scered in 
space have been achieved by U.S. 
satellites. Pioneer V continues this 
tradition. 


Indians Lose 


The Tuscarora Indians lost a 
two-year legal fight to prevent a 
portion of their tribal land from 
being taken over by the state of 
New York. 


In a 6 to 3 decision, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Tusca- 
roras must sell part of their property 
to the New York Power Authority. 

The authority is constructing 
a $72,000,000 hydroelectric power 
plant near Niagara Falls. When com- 
pleted in 1961, the Niagara Power 
Project will have an output capacity 
of 2,190,000 kilowatts. It will be the 
largest U.S. power project of its kind. 

Originally, the authority said it 
needed 1,383 acres of Tuscarora land 
for a water reservoir and power line 
right-of-way. When the authority 
tried to get the land by legal pro- 
ceedings, the Tuscaroras went on the 
legal warpath. The authority tried to 
compromise. It asked for only 550 
acres of tribal land. 

But the Tuscaroras steadfastly re- 
fused to give up any portion of their 
6,249 acres “at any price” and went 
to court. Eventually, the Tuscarora 


UPI 


Ben Hur had nothing on Yogi Berra, New 
York Yankee catcher, who is modeling 
new protective helmet that comes down 
over his ears. Yankees are now holding 
spring training at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


case reached the~ Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court decision 
hinged on one word: “reservation.” 
If the Tuscarora land was a “Fed- 
eral reservation,” then the land could 
not be taken over by New York with- 
out authority from Congress. 

However, the majority decision, 
written by Justice Charles E. 
Whittaker, held that the Tuscarora 
land was not a Federal Government 
“reservation.” It pointed out that the 
land was owned outright by the In- 
dians. Thus, it was subject to the 
powers of eminent domain, or the 
power of governments to condemn 
(take over) privately-owned land for 
the public good, with reasonable 
compensation. 

The minority opinion, written by 
Justice Hugo L. Blaek, held that the 
Tuscarora land has been known as 
a“reservation” for the past 150 years. 
“This is their home—their ancestral 
home,” wrote Justice Black. “I re- 
gret that this court is to be-the .. . 
agency that breaks faith with this 
dependent people.” 


COMPENSATION TO BE PAID 


After the Supreme Court made its 
ruling, Robert Moses, chairman of 
the New York Power Authority, an- 
nounced that “fair compensation will 
be paid to the Tuscaroras.” He said 
that only eight Indian houses will 
have to be moved. The authority says 
it will see to it that these families 
will be moved to new locations “with- 
out unnecessary inconvenience.” 

» WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Tus- 
caroras are one of the six tribes in 
the famed Iroquois Indian nation. 
Since 1775, the Tuscaroras have 
lived in their upstate New York “res- 
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ervation,” near the Canadian border. 
They first moved there from North 
Carolina. Some 500 Indians now live 
on the land near the Niagara River. 

The tribe consists of six clans, 
each with a chief (sachem) and 
six vice-chiefs (assistant sachems). 
Women play the major role in tribal 
politics, selecting the sachems and 
assistant sachems of each clan. Then 


- the selections must be approved by 


the oldest woman in each clan. Only 
then does the council of clan chiefs 
have its say. The council usually ac- 
cepts the slate of new chiefs and 


vice-chiefs. 


In most ways the Tuscaroras are 
now thoroughly “Americanized.” To- 
day, the Tuscaroras smear on 
war paint, don headdresses, or smoke 
peace-pipes only to accommodate 
photographers. 

News that the Supreme Court had 
ruled against them was greeted with 
dismay by many Tuscaroras. Under 
a 1794 treaty pact, they insist they 
are entitled to Government protec- 
tion “so long as the grass grows 
green, rivers run free, and the sun 
sets in the West.” 


Summit Timetable 


Leaders of East and West were 
““on the move” as they held a 
series of conferences in prepara- 
tion for the May 16 “summit” 
meeting in Paris, France. 


® West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer flew to the U.S. for an 
“informal” visit (see photo). He and 


UPI 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
many is visiting U.S. to discuss summit 
strategy with President Eisenhower, and 
accept honorary degrees from Princeton 
end University of Southern California. 
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President Eisenhower discussed the 
Soviet “squeeze play” on West Ber- 
lin, and the chances for world dis- 
armament. On March 22, Chancellor 
Adenauer was scheduled to fly to 
Tokyo, Japan. 

© British Prime Minister Macmillan 
and French President de Gaulle met 
in Paris to discuss summit strategy. 
Still to come: visits by President 
de Gaulle to Britain and the U.S.; 
and by Khrushchev to France for 
talks with De Gaulle. (This latter 
visit was postponed last week when 
Premier Khrushchev came down 
with the flu.) 

Before the summit meeting in 
May, the Western Foreign Ministers 
are expected to get together in 
Washington. They will try to iron 
out any disagreements so that the 
leaders of the West will be prepared 
to present a united front. 
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PRIMARY NO. 1. In the New Hamp- 
shire Presidential primary election—the 
first of the year—Senator John F. 
Kennedy (Dem., Mass.) polled more 
than 45,000 votes, the largest tally ever 
garnered by a Democratic Presidential 
hopeful in this traditionally Republican 
stronghold. 

On the Republican side, Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon also broke 
the state primary record. He tallied 
65,000 votes—about 10,000 more than 
the record set by President Eisenhowe1 
in 1956. 

Senator Kennedy’s backers were ju- 
bilant at the over-all results. Usually, 
the Republican candidate carries the 
traditionally Republican state by a two 
to one margin. In this month's 
primary, however, Vice-President Nixon 
outpolled Senator Kennedy by a mar- 
gin of only three to two. 

FCC SHAKEUP. President Eisen 
hower named Frederick W. Ford to 
be the new chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC). A 
member of the commission since 1957, 
Mr. Ford was chosen to fill the post 
vacated by former chairman John C 
Doerfer. 

Mr. Doerfer had been attacked by 
critics in Congress for having accepted 
favors (including a Florida yacht trip) 
from owners of radio and television sta- 
tions. The critics charged that M1: 
Doerfer could not effectively regulate 
the broadcasting industry while accept 
ing favors from it. 

Mr. Doerfer defended his actions by 


asserting that a commissioner was not 
a “second-class citizen,” and that he 
should be able to choose his own 
friends. At President Eisenhower's re- 
quest, however, Mr. Doerfer turned in 
his resignation. 


INSECT WAR. Italy has offered a 
home to sixty billion “immigrants” from 
Sweden—but they're unusual immi- 
grants. They are ants. Italians hope the 
Swedish ants will kill off the country’s 
Alpine caterpillars. The caterpillars kill 
thousands of dollars worth of trees each 
year in Italy’s mountains. 

Why Swedish ants? The native Ital- 
ian ants are not good caterpillar fight- 
ers. American red ants could not stand 
the cold temperature in Italy’s moun- 
tains. But the Swedish ants—raised in 
the sometimes chill climate of Sweden 

fill the bill perfectly. 


RED “BORROWERS.” A $7,000 gift 
from the Donner Foundation in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., will help pay for some 
of the books “borrowed” by inquisitive 
Russians at the U.S. exhibition in Mos- 
cow last summer (see Sept. 16 issue). 

The American bookmobile exhibit at 
the Moscow fair was such a success 
that Russian visitors walked off with 
some 2,800 volumes about life in the 
U.S. To fly additional books to the ex- 
hibit, an emergency “booklift” was es- 
tablished by John C. Bullitt, a New 
York attorney. 

Officials were pleased at the impact 


of American books on the Russian peo- 
ple. They cited the “borrowed” books 
as proof of the exhibit’s success in 
spreading information about America. 


TEEN-AGERS EXECUTED? About 
150 Hungarian teen-agers have been 
executed by the government of Com- 
munist Hungary, according to reports 
reaching Britain. The teen-agers were 
arrested for allegedly participating in 
the 1956 Hungarian revolt against So- 
viet troops stationed in the country. 
They were reportedly held in jail until 
they reached the age of 18, then were 
executed. Communist officials denied 
these charges. They said the West was 
telling “lies which obviously serve the 
objects of the cold war.” 


NEW CAPITOL LOOK. Our nation’s 
Capitol dome in Washington, D.C.- 
usually gleaming white—was a strange 
reddish-brown color earlier this month. 
As part of the Capitol’s current “face 
lifting,” a crew of workers sandblasted 
and chipped 25 layers of paint from 
the dome. At last the cast-iron surface 
was exposed for the first time since 
the dome was finished in 1865. Then a 
coat of zinc chromate (known as “red 
lead”) was put on to prevent rust. 
(This gave the dome its reddish-brown 
color.) Painters will now give the dome 
two coats of off-white paint. (For more 
on Capitol face-lifting, see special 
February 24 issue on “Our Govern- 
ment at Work.”) 
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TIME FOR CHANGE? Starting April 3, eastern Kentucky and part of Tennessee will 
go on Eastern Standard Time. Interstate Commerce Commission made change from 


Time after businessmen said 


same time as Easterners 


Central 
ate on 


it would be more convenient to oper- 
Dotted lines on inset map show old zones. 
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The Beehive Society 


In Communist China, a nation of 650,000,000, every person 


EVER in history—in any country 
—have so many worked so hard 

and so long for so little money as in 
Communist China today. Some 650,- 
000,000 people—one fourth of the 
world’s total population—are being 
forced to work almost beyond human 
endurance. The goal is to transform 
China into an industrialized country. 
All the ancient problems of this 
vast country—larger in area than the 
U.S.—are being attacked with the de- 
termination of a military campaign. 
Right now, for example, 40,000,000 
Chinese are building canals, dams, 
dikes, and reservoirs throughout the 
country to put an end to centuries of 
river floods. Thése “tamers of rivers,” 


works feverishly to increase production 


however, do their food control work 
only after completing a full day's 
work in farms and factories. 

They perform this backbreaking, 
after-hours labor to the accompani- 
ment of Communist songs praising 
the joys of hard work. The songs 
blare from loudspeakers which are 
placed at every work project in the 
country. It is said that no disc jockeys 
in the world are more detested than 
the ones who play these tunes. 


UNIT ON 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


Similarly, if you met a Chinese 
stoking a small steel furnace and 
asked him how he likes being a steel- 
worker, he might reply: “I'm not 
really a steelworker. Actually, I'm a 
railroad conductor. This is just my 
hobby.” And he wouldn't be joking. 
One million Chinese last year made 
steel in backyard furnaces—all in 
their “leisure” time. This does not in- 
clude the regular full-time steel- 
workers (some of, whom, in turn, 
might be railroad conductors in their 
“leisure” time ). 

Through such unrelenting, fren- 
zied activity, Communist China has 
made rerftarkable industrial progress 
during the past ten years. According 
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to Communist statistics (not always 
noted for their accuracy), steel pro- 
duction rose from 1,000,000 tons a 
year to 13,350,000 tons a year during 
this period; coal from 50,000,000 tons 
to 347,000,000 tons; electric power 
from 5,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
to 41,500,000,000 kilowatt hours. 


“SUPERPOWER” BY 1980? 


If this industrial growth continues 
to increase at the rate claimed, China 
will be producing more goods than 
Britain by 1970. And 10 years after 
that, China could become a “super- 
power” in the same league with the 
United States and Soviet Russia. 

Can China do it? It might, because 
China appears to have the necessary 
resources for an industrialized so- 
ciety. Its mineral wealth includes 
rich veins of coal, large deposits of 
iron ore, tungsten, molybdenum, anti- 
mony, and at least some petroleum. 

Electric power can be increased 
virtually without limit. China has 
many swift rivers, the mightiest of 
them being the Yellow River in the 
north and the Yangtze in the south. 

Vast as China’s potential is, its 
problems are no less staggering. 
There are 650,000,000 Chinese. If 
China’s population continues increas- 
ing at its current rate, it will pass the 
1,000,000,000 mark before the end of 


Mournful Numbers 


One Country, 
Many Slogans 


LL DICTATORS, it seems, have 

a special fondness for slogans. 
And the dictators of Red China are 
no exceptions, After all, if the people 
can be kept busy memorizing high- 
sounding slogans, they would have 
less time to mull over such practical 
thoughts as the pleasures of eating 
regularly. 

The Communist masters of China 
have issued hundreds of slogans to 
spur the people to work harder 
Almost invariably, the slogans are 
built around a. number. Here are a 
few: 

ONE—“Have One Specialty and 
Many Abilities!” (This is urged on 
all officers and men of the Chinese 
Communist Army.) 

TWO—“Walk with 


Two Legs!” 


the century. That’s quite a crowd— 
and it must be fed, clothed, and 
sheltered. 

Complicating the problem is the 
fact that six sevenths of China’s pop- 
ulation live in one seventh of the 
country’s area—in farms and, cities 
along the coast and the nearby river 
valleys. Although 500,000,000 Chi- 
nese are farmers, this still leaves a 
city population of 150,000,000. 

There are ten cities in China with 
populations of 1,000,000 or more. 
Shanghai (pop. 7,100,000), is the 
largest. Peiping (Peking), the capi- 
tal, has a population of 4,100,000. 

The Communist government is now 
urging—and forcing, when necessary 
—millions of coastal people to move 
farther inland, particularly to the 
outlying “empty rooms” of the Chi- 
nese mansion. These are the vast bor- 
der provinces: Manchuria, the most 
industrialized part of China; Inner 
Mongolia, partly covered by the Gobi 
desert, and partly by great rolling 
plains; Sinkiang, a vast storehouse of 
mineral wealth; and Tibet, the re- 
mote plateau country. (Watch for 
Unit on Tibet in April 6 issue. ) 

Peiping is encouraging the inland 
migration not only to ease the popu- 
lation pressure along the coast, but 
to strengthen its grip on the rebel- 
lious border provinces. The people 


Give equal attention to industry 


and agviculture. ) 

THREE—“Obey the Three Musts 
and Three Don'ts!” (We must put 
politics in command, we must be 
practical, we must be open-minded; 
don’t be haughty, don’t be jealous, 
don’t be crestfallen. ) 

FOUR—“Eliminate the Four Pests!” 
(All people in China are urged to 
destroy flies, mosquitoes, rats, and 
grain-eating sparrows. ) 

FIVE—“Rectify the Five Too 
Manys!” (Too many meetings, too 


of these areas are racially different 
from the people of China proper. 
They speak different languages and 
practice different religions. Millions 
of Sinkiangese, for example, are Mos- 
lems, while nearly all Tibetans and 
many Mongolians are Lama Bud- 
dhists. 

The ultimate goal of the Chinese 
Communists is to do away with all 
religions (including Christianity, 
which has 4,000,000 followers ). Most 
Chinese follow the precepts of Con- 
fucius, the sage who lived in the 6th 
century B. C. Confucius taught that 
the basis of all religion, politics, and 
ethics is reverence for one’s ances- 
tors. Because of this teaching, Chi- 
nese families always have been very 
close-knit. 

Now family ties, too, are being 
methodically broken by the so-called 
“commune system,” under which 
communities are organized in semi- 
military fashion. In these communes, 
Chinese infants are being reared in 
state-operated nurseries while their 
mothers and fathers work. Women 
no longer cook for their families, 
since most Chinese now eat in com- 
munal mess halls. And millions of 
ancestral graves have been dese- 
crated by the Reds to make way for 
more farmland. Such is the Chin 
under the Communists. ' 


many party officials, too many organ- 
izations, too many reports, too many 
forms to fill out.) 

SIX—“Live by the Six Not Afraids!” 
(This slogan, for Shanghai _steel- 
workers, urges them to fear neither 
heaven, earth, heat, hardship, ex- 
haustion, or difficulty.) 

... And so on—until the mind of 
the average Chinese citizen becomes 
dizzy with three’s, sixes, tens, and 
hundreds. Indeed, the Chinese who 
finds difficulty falling asleep can now 
count slogans instead of sheep. 
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Three Lions photo 


Communist China: Life is grim under Red rule. Everywhere 
there are political signs urging a weary people to work harder for the good 
of the Communist state. Discipline is the order of the day. The nation 
resembles a giant military camp — but no furloughs are ever granted. 
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Nationalist China: Young and old farmers 
alike are eager to try this new power tiller. Since they 
now work their own land, they want a bumper crop. 


Realities phote 
The Eternal China: suit in the 3rd cen- 


tury B.C., the Great Wall stretched 1,500 miles. 
Much of it still stands, symbol of a glorious past. 





China: In Two Tenses 


Her peaceful past contrasts sharply with her aggressive present 


ONSIDERING HOW MUCH 

has happened during the 200 
years of American history, one hesi- 
tates to try to make sense out of the 
1,000 years of Chinese history—with 
all its wars, revolutions, and changing 
dynasties. 

And yet, it is the innumerable “ups 
and downs” of Chinese history that 
gives hope that the present tragic 
period is but another passing phase. 

Chinese civilization began some 40 
centuries ago on the banks of the 
Yangtze River. At first the people 
were governed by dozens of feudal 
lords, and it took many years before 
they were united into an empire as 
mighty as the Roman Empire in the 
West. 

Two factors played a large role in 
unifying China and giving it a sense 
of nationhood. One was the construc- 
tion in the 3rd century B. C. of the 
Great Wall. Erected as a_ barrier 
against barbarians from the North, it 
was 20 to 30 feet high, wide enough 
at the top for six horsemen to ride 
abreast, and stretched across moun- 
tains and valleys for 1,500 miles—a 
distance about as great as from New 
York City to Omaha, Nebraska. Much 
of the Great Wall is still standing 
today. 


THE GRAND CANAL 


The other was the Grand Canal, 
a 1,000-mile waterway that linked 
northern China with southern China. 
It was begun in the 5th century B. C., 
but its final sections were not com- 
pleted until 17 centuries later. It is 
now being restored as a ship canal 
by the Communists. 

Engineering feats of this magni- 
tude indicate the high civilization 
attained by the ancient Chinese. 
Paper currency, sun dials, gunpow- 
der, movable type, silk culture—all 
these were known to the Chinese 
many centuries before their intro- 
duction to Europe. When Marco Polo 
visited China in the 13th century—it 
was then ruled by the Mongol chief- 


UNIT ON F-. 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


tain Kublai Khan—the Italian traveler 
was amazed by the richness of Chi- 
nese culture and scientific achieve- 
ment. 

It wasn’t until the 19th century 
that Europeans really got to know 
China. They came largely for trade. 
Britain, for example, saw China as 
an inexhaustible market for its new, 
factory-made textiles. 

But the Chinese were reluctant to 
do business. They suspected that the 
‘foreign devils” would change the 
traditional Chinese way of life. The 
emperor and his officials treated the 
foreign ambassadors and merchants 
as inferior subjects, forcing them to 


kowtow—kneeling and touching their 
forehead to the ground as a gesture 
of humility. 

But the “foreign devils” had far 
outstripped the Chinese in industrial 
and military power by that time, and 
no “great wall” could be erected 
against them. After the end of the 
Opium War in 1842 (provoked by 
British sales of opium in China), the 
emperor was forced to make many 
concessions to the great powers. 


COLLAPSE OF AN EMPIRE 

Several ports were opened to ex- 
ternal trade, and foreigners were 
granted immunity from Chinese law. 
By the end of the 19th century, 
Britain, France, Russia, Germany, 
and Japan each had a sphere of in- 
fluence in China. It looked as if the 
empire would be divided up as colo- 
nies among the great powers. 

But a new, forward-looking spirit 
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TWO OF A KIND: No parade is possible in Red China today without posters of 
communism’s Big Two—Soviet Premier Khrushchev and China’s Mao Tse-tung. 





was growing in China. It was em- 
bodied in the Kuomintang (Nation- 
alist) party, led by the American- 
educated Dr. Sun Yat-sen. In 1911, 
Dr. Sun and his followers toppled 
the aged empress from her Dragon 
Throne and proclaimed China a re- 
public. ~~ 

But it was not until 1927 that the 
Kuomintang achieved control over 
all of China, setting up a new capi- 
tal in Nanking. The Kuomintang was 
now led by Chiang Kai-shek, who 
had been chosen by Dr. Sun as his 
successor when he died in 1925. 

SUBVERT AND CONQUER 

China still knew no peace. Among 
the members of the Kuomintang 
were many Communists who secretly 
planned to remove Chiang from the 
party leadership and set up a Soviet 
regime. Chiang learned of their plot, 
and turned on them. But many Com- 
munists, including their leader Mao 
Tse-tung, escaped to northern China. 
There they regrouped, built up their 
forces, and awaited an opportune 
time to strike. 

Chiang was beset by problems on 
all sides. In addition to the Commu- 
nist problem, there was the vast work 
to be done in eradicating poverty, 
educating the people, and putting 
down rebellious war lords. 

In 1931, compounding Chiang’s 
difficulties, Japan seized Manchuria 
(renaming it Manchukuo), and six 
years later attacked the rest of China. 
[he Chinese people resisted hero- 
ically, but the Japanese army was 
highly mechanized and won most of 
eastern and coastal China. Thousands 
of factories were dismantled by the 
Chinese and carried piece by piece 
far into the interior to safety. 

Meanwhile, Mao had declared his 
feelings were “90 per cent against 
the Kuomintang, 10 per cent against 
the Japanese.” By the end of the war, 
in 1945, Mao’s Communists ruled an 
area populated by 50,000,000 Chi- 
nese. The time was near to strike. 

The United States, which fought 
side by side with China against the 
Japanese from 1941 to 1945, gave 
billions of dollars’ worth of military 
aid to the Chiang Kai-shek forces. 
But, after two decades of fighting, 
the Kuomintang army was tired. 
Above all, China wanted a spell of 
rest and recuperation. 

Mao’s Communists, on the other 
hand, were full of vigor, untainted 
by corruption, and -confident they 


could turn China into a great power. 
They launched a full-scale war 
against the Kuomintang and, by 1949, 
the Chiang Kai-shek government was 
forced to flee from the mainland to 
the isl of Taiwan. (See “The 
‘Other China’” on page 16.) 

At first, many Chinese welcomed 
the Communists as “agrarian reform- 
ers,” who were somehow “different” 
from the type of Communists found 
in the Soviet Union and elsewhere. 
But the Chinese Reds soon proved 
that they could be as deceptive and 
brutal as any Communists anywhere. 

The peasants had been promised 
their own farms, but they now work 
for the state. The workers had been 
promised better working conditions, 
but now work longer and harder than 
ever. Intellectuals had been promised 
freedom of thought, but are now im- 
prisoned for the slightest divergence 
from the Communist line. 

Mao Tse-tung himself has admitted 
to executing 800,000 Chinese land- 
lords and “capitalists” between 1949 
and 1954. Experts say that a more 
realistic figure would be 5,000,000. 

As for “peace,” which Peiping 
through its propaganda mills has 
been preaching to the world, Red 
China has had a shabby record. Its 
most notorious aggressive action took 
place on Nov. 26, 1950, when it threw 
1,000,000 troops against the United 
Nations Forces that were fighting to 
preserve South Korea’s freedom. The 
two sides fought to a standstill and 
signed a fragile truce in 1953. 

Because of Peiping’s action in Ko- 
rea, the U. N. General Assembly 
labeled Red China an aggressor na- 
tion. This charge has been a major 
factor in keeping Red China out of 
the U. N., and is also one of the rea- 
sons why the United States and most 
other nations do not recognize the 
Communist regime as the legitimate 
government of China. 


RECORD OF AGGRESSION 

Time and again, Red China has 
shown that it is Asia’s number one 
trouble maker: 
> In 1951 it invaded and seized Tibet, 
and last year brutally put down a re- 
bellion there, during which the Dalai 
Lama fled to India. 
>» It gave military support to the 
Communists in Viet Nam, helping 
them to take over the northern half 
of the country. 
> It has interfered in the internal 
affairs of Indonesia, urging that coun- 


Young Mao soon rebelled against 

, and against the 

counsel of his scholarly father, a 

well-to-do farmer. When he was as 

young as eight, Ma now “boasts,” 

he secretly desired to burn down 
the village temple. 

Five years later, in 1906, he 

clipped off his old-fashioned pig- 

tail and ran away from home. He 





try’s Chinese residents to disregard 
the law. 

> It has claimed large chunks of ter- 
ritory along India’s northern frontier 
and has attacked Indian border 
guards. 

> It has sent military aid to every 
rebel group that is making trouble 
for the West—from the Communists 
in Laos to the Moslem Nationalists 
of Algeria. 

> It has accused the United States of 
the most horrendous crimes, includ- 


Progress on Taiwan 
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“Other China” 


N EFFECTIVE ANSWER 
to the Chinese Communists’ 
way of life is being provided 
practically on the very “doorstep” 
of mainland China. There, on 
the island of Taiwan ( Formosa), 
the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment has shown that it can make 
remarkable economic and social 
progress—and do it without re- 
sorting to the terror and brutality 
practiced on the mainland. 

Working with an island slightly 
larger in area than Maryland, 
Nationalist China’s President 
Chiang Kai-shek has given its 
10,100,000 people many of the 
reforms he once promised for all 
of China. 

Defeated on the mainland by 
the Communists, Chiang with- 
drew the remnants of his forces 
to Taiwan in 1949. Among his 
first acts on the island was to cut 
in half the crop payments which 
peasants were forced to turn over 
to their landlords. Next, he sold 
—on easy terms—172,000 acres of 
government-owned land to the 
peasants. Today, 80 per cent of 
Taiwan's farmers work their own 
land (compared to 33 per cent 
in 1949), and the yield per acre 
is the highest in the world. Tai 
wan’s land reform program is re- 
garded as a model for many 
countries in Asia. 

In other fields, too, Taiwan has 
made impressive gains. Industrial 
production has increased 50 per 
cent since 1954. Today no less 
than 95 per cent of the island’s 
youngsters are attending schoo] 
And plague, cholera, and malaria 

once prevalent in Taiwan—have 
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Chiang Kai-shek 


been virtually eliminated. Much 
of this progress has been speeded 
by U. S. economic aid, averaging 
about $75,000,000. a year since 
1951. 

Even greater amounts of U. S. 
aid has been spent to make the 
Chinese Nationalist armed forces 
among the most modern and 
highly trained in the world. The 
500,000-man Nationalist army 
and a jet-equipped air force 
have given fine showings of 
themselves the several times they 
repelled Communist attempts to 
force them from Nationalist-held 
islands off the mainland coast. 

Chiang Kai-shek, called the 
“generalissimo” by his followers, 
has repeatedly said that if his 
forces won a beachhead on the 
mainland they would receive 
wide support among the Chinese 
people. No one knows precisely 
what would happen, but Chiang 
vows that some day he will try it. 

Time is running out, however. 
Chiang is now 72, and no leade 
has stepped forward to take his 
place. On May 20, Chiang may 
begin his third term as President 
of Nationalist China. During the 
new six-year term, Chiang once 
again pledges, he will retake the 
mainland. 

Whether or not he tries it, the 
United States believes that by 
making Taiwan increasingly 
demo«c ratic and prosperous he 
can make a real contribution in 
the battle against world commu 


nism 


ing the use of germ warfare in Korea. 

In many ways, Red China is be- 
coming a more menacing foe to the 
free world than Soviet Russia. It 
shows no signs of “softening up,” as 
some people believe Russia does. 
War apparently does not horrify the 
Peiping regime as it does the rest of 
the world. 

The one hopeful factor in all this 
is that Red China is growing strong 
so rapidly that it is causing the So- 
viets some concern. Some observers 
believe that Peiping will never kow- 
tow to Moscow once its muscles are 
developed. And any disunity in the 
Communist bloc may strengthen the 
position of the free world. 





Words in the News 


Peiping (p. 12)—The Chinese Com- 
munists cal] this city Peking (“Northern 
Capital”), while the Chinese Nationalists 
call it Peiping (“Northern Peace”). 

Marco Polo (p. 14)—Thirteenth-cen- 
tury traveler from Genoa, Italy, who 
gave the most complete description in 
medieval times of the Chinese Empire 
(which he called Cathay). 

Kublai Khan (p. 14)—Grandson of 
the Mongol chieftain Ghengiz Khan, and 
ruler of China in the 13th century. His 
brother, Hulagu, ruled all of Russia and 
Central Asia. 

Kuomintang (p. 15) — The political 
party which evolved from the revolu- 
tionary movement of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
The name of the party comes from three 
Chinese words: kuo—national; min— 
people’s; tang—party. Founded in 1912, 
its philosophy is based on Dr. Sun’s San 
Min Chu I (Three Principles)—(a) na- 
tional solidarity, (b) political control by 
the people, and (c) economic welfare. 
Since Dr. Sun’s death in 1925, the party 
has been headed by Chiang Kai-shek. 


Say It Right! 
Sinkiang (p. 12)—shin-JYONG, 
Chiang Kai-shek (p. 15)—JYONG KIGH- 
SHECK, 
Mao Tse-tung (p. 15)—MOW DZUH- 
rUNG. 
kowtow (p. 14) —koh-TOW (as in WOW! 





AN YOU NAME the members of 
your city council? Who are your 
representatives in the state capital? 
What has been the voting record 
of your Congressmen in Washington? 
These are difficult questions for 
most of us. But not for the 476 


students at Hampton (Va.) High ©) 


School who are members of the 
FVA—the Future Voters of America. 
They can rattle off the answers as 
easily as they can quote last night's 
basketball score. 

The FVA is open to seniors taking 
government at Hampton High. One 
member described the club to World 
Week this way, “As laboratory work 
is to science, so is the FVA to the 
study of government. Through ob- 
servation and analysis of government 
in action, we learn how American 
democracy really works.” 


TRAVELING TEENS 


As members of the FVA, students 
attend sessions of the Hampton City 
Council, travel to Richmond, the 
capital, to interview Virginia state 
officials, and make an annual tour of 
Washington, D.C. There they meet 
with their Congressmen for a first- 
hand account of the latest political 
developments. 

In addition to these “fact-finding 
missions,” members of the FVA hold 
debates on current public issues and 
do independent studies of the prob- 
lems of local, state, and national 
government. In an election year— 
such as this one—the FVA works 
with the League of Women Voters 
and other Hampton civic groups to 
distribute voting information. 

“Student interest runs so high,” 
reports Dr. Eve Lewis, the club 
sponsor, “that the FVA often holds 
additional meetings on Sunday after- 
noons to discuss special projects.” 
One recent project was a study of the 
relative ages of modern living con- 
stitutions. Students prepared charts 
to show, visually, the results of their 
study—that our Constitution, adopt- 
ed in 1789, is now the venerable 
“ogrand-daddy” of living constitutions. 

“We were unable to find,” ex- 
plained Bonnie Unwin, an FVA 
member, “any written constitution, 
currently and continuously used, that 
is older.” 
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CLASSROOM CAUCUS: Dr. Eve Lewis (seated), sponsor of the Future Voters of 
America, discusses a ‘field trip’ to City Hall with the FVA steering committee. 


Getting to Know 


Their Government 


Students at Hampton (Va.) High School are playing 


an active part in the exciting world of politics 


The idea for the FVA grew out 
of a discussion held one day in 1957 
in Dr. Lewis’ government class at 
Hampton High. “Gordon Mercer, a 
senior, asked me why the city fathers 
didn’t provide Hampton teen-agers 
with a big, new recreation hall,” Dr. 
Lewis told World Week. “I suggest- 
ed that he talk it over with city 
officials and find out what financial 
problems were involved.” 

Gordon followed his teacher’s ad- 
vice and went to City Hall. He be- 
came fascinated with the workings 
of municipal government. His sub- 
sequent report to the class sparked 


GOOD CITIZENS 
= = 


so much interest that a government 
club was soon formed. 

Choosing a name for the new club 
provoked a lively discussion. Some 
members suggested Future Citizens. 
But Pat Rodgers, another student in 
Dr. Lewis’ class, disagreed. “We're 
citizens already,” Pat said. “How 
about Future Voters? That really 
describes us.” The suggestion was 
accepted—unanimously. 


WIDELY ACCLAIMED 


During the past three years, the 
FVA has won acclaim from students, 
faculty, and government officials. Its 
members would like to make the 
FVA a national organization, If you 
are interested in forming an FVA 
chapter in your school, why not 
write to the Future Voters of Ameri- 
ca at Hampton High today? 





The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—20 


ANDREW 


ARCH 4, 1829, saw the biggest 

and noisiest crowd in the young 
nation’s history gathered in Washington, 
on the west lawn of the Capitol. There 
were farmers and factory workers, sol- 
diers in uniform, frontiersmen in coon- 
skin caps, their wives and children. 
They had come from near and far to 
cheer the inauguration of Andrew Jack 
son, the “People’s President 


IDOL OF MILLIONS 


To millions of his countrymen, “An 
dy” Jackson was an idol—the rough 
hewn backwoodsman who had _ risen 
from log cabin to the White Hous« 
They hailed him as the hero of 
War of 1812—the general 
given the young republic on¢ 
greatest military victories 

But to many other Americans 
son was a man to be feared. They 
trusted his hair-trigger temper. Thomas 
Jefferson called him “unfit” 
Presidency, while others warned that he 
was a strong-willed tyrant who would 
rule the nation with an iron hand 

Who was this man who could arouss 
such contradictory 
hearts of his countrymen? Andrew Jack 
son was born in 1767 in Lan 
County, South Carolina, the youngest 
son of a poor farmer. Even in his youth 
Jackson was a scrappy fighter, ready to 
use his fists against anyone who tended 
to ridicule him or bully his friends 

On the frontier, the 
pioneers had little time for formal edu- 
cation. Young Andrew managed to learn 
the three R’s.. But even this limited 
schooling was cut short by the Revolu- 
tionary War. He was only 13 when he 
joined the Carolina militia and went 
into battle against the British. 

At the end of the war, Jackson found 
himself without a family. His two older 
brothers sacrificed their lives in the 
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cause of freedom, and his widowed 


mother had succumbed to a fatal fever 


while nursing wounded soldiers. At 15, 
with some money left him by his grand- 
father, Andrew Jackson set out to make 
his way in the world. 

By the time he was 22, Jackson had 
become a prosperous lawyer in Ten- 
nessee. In 1796 he was elected, without 
opposition, to the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. The next year he won a 
seat in the Senate where he was recog 
nized as an outstanding “spokesman of 
the West.’ 

But it was in the War of 1812 that 
Jackson achieved national renown. A 
major general in the Tennessee militia, 
he was placed in command of 2,500 
frontier riflemen. His assignment was 
to smash the Indian raids against settle- 
ments in Georgia and Alabama. These 
raids were encouraged by the British. 
At the battle of Horseshoe Bend, Jack 


son nearly wiped out the entire Indian 
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shall be preserved.” 


—Andrew Jackson, 1767-1845 
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To his troops—and the 
entire nation—he became known as “Old 
Hickory,” the toughest soldier of them 
all. 

Then’ came the Battle of New Or- 
leans. Jackson faced 10,000 veteran 
Redcoats, with a force of only 5,500 
raw troops under his command, But 
Old Hickory led his frontiersmen to 
the greatest American victory of the 
war—with a loss of only 13 men. 

A blaze of glory now lighted his 
way to the White House. He was nomi- 


raiding party 


nated for President in 1824 and won 
more votes than any of his four oppo- 
nents, but not a majority. As a result, the 
election was decided in the House of 
Representatives, where Jackson's foes 
banded together to elect John Quincy 
Adams. 

But the groundswell for Jackson could 
not be broken. Four years later, in the 
election of 1828, his supporters staged 
the most elaborate and colorful cam- 
paign the nation had ever seen up to 
that time. There were brass bands, 
torchlight parades, and an _ endless 
stream of campaign slogans. Out of it 
emerged America’s first. modern politi- 
cal party—the Democratic party—and 
an overwhelming victory for Jackson. 

After his inauguration in 1829, the 
new President proceeded to reward-his 
loyal followers with appointments to 
Federal jobs. Thus, it was Jackson who 
firmly established the “spoils system” 
as a fact of American political life. 


“KING ANDREW” 


During his two terms in office, Jack- 
son infused the Presidency with his 
own powerful personality. He vetoed 
more bills than any of his predecessors. 
As the “champion of the common man” 
he sought to impose economic programs 
that he thought would favor the farmers 
of the West and the small business- 
men of the East. His political foes 
called him “King Andrew,” but Jack- 
son’s popularity remained unshaken. 

After completing his second term, 
Jackson retired to his estate in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. A few weeks before 
his death (on June 8, 1845) the aging 
ex-President sat for a photograph. It 
showed a tired and ill man. But the 
celebrated beaky nose and jutting jaw 
still gave Jackson that look of fierce 
determination that had endeared “Old 
Hickory” to millions of his countrymen. 





This powerful new antibiotic foam starts working tonight 
to let you... 


WAKE UP TOMORRO 
WITH A CLEARER SKI 


Nothing works so fast or clears your skin so well 
as new SKIN CLEAR Foam. This new flesh-tinted 
foam conceals blemishes while they heal. 


> 


NEW EASY WAY TO HAVE CLEARER SKIN 
FAST! Just put this light foam on your face before 
you go to bed tonight. By morning, your face will look 
clearer and smoother. That’s because SKIN CLEAR 
Medicated Foam’s antibiotic action starts to destroy 
blemish-causing bacteria on contact. It continues to 
work all night long while you sleep. 


FIGHTS BLEMISHES WITH AN ANTIBIOTIC. 
Only SKIN CLEAR Foam has the powerful antibiotic 
Tyrothricin which dries and actually péels the pimple 
so that medication can get to the active center. Then 
it drains the pimple, further helping in the healing 
process. SKIN CLEAR hides blemishes completely 
while they heal by first concealing, then removing, 
the harsh redness of inflammation. You can wear it in 
the daytime because it is flesh tinted. Lets you date 
while you wait! 


GUARDS AGAINST SCARRING. When a blem- 
ish becomes infected again and again, scar tissue 


forms. SKIN CLEAR Foam protects against second- 
ary infection. Its antibiotic action destroys harmful 
bacteria. Thus, the possibility of scarring is greatly 


reduced. 


BEAT ACNE WITH SKIN CLEAR CLEANSER. 
To check blemishes your skin must be kept medically 
clean. Max Factor’s second weapon—SKIN 
CLEAR Medicated Cleanser—gets your face the 
cleanest clean of your life. It completely removes 
grime and oily dirt, works far down to unclog pores 
and allow your skin to breathe properly. 


PERFECT FOR TEENAGERS! Although four out 
of five teenagers have skin blemishes, every day scores 
of them are finding out the marvels of the SKIN 
CLEAR team—how completely SKIN CLEAR 
Cleanser cleans, how SKIN CLEAR Foam conceals 
blemishes while they heal. Start tonight to let SKIN 
CLEAR give you smoother, clearer skin by morning! 


SPECIAL! Max Facrtor’s facial beauty book- 
let is yours with both Skin Clear Foam and 
Skin Clear Cleanser—absolutely free of charge. 


NEW SKIN CLEAR 
by MAX FACTOR 


Skin Clear Medicated Foam $4 95 


In EASY-TO-USE AEROSOL conTraINER 


Skin Clear Medicated Cleanser $400 





NeKnow Your Worldstsité 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Communist China 


Haynie in The Louisville Courier-Journal 


1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit. 


1. Who is the “driver”? 


2. What position does he hold in Communist China? 








3. Whom does the man in harness represent? 


4. What idea does the cartoon convey? — 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 

1. The population of Communist China is about 
ee 

2. The capital of Communist China is 

3. The president of Nationalist China is ________. 


4. The Chinese Communist government is inducing 
millions of coastal people to move farther inland. True 


OF TA bite 


5. Most Chinese earn a living in what occupation? 


6. The most industrialized province in Red China is 


7. The attitude of Red China’s leaders on the impor- 
tance of family life is based on the teachings of Con- 
fucius. True or false? ee 

8. The island of Taiwan was formerly called __ 

9. Is Communist China smaller or larger in area than 
the Soviet Union? __ ee 


10. The founder of the Chinese Republic in 1912 was 


11. The Kuomintang is the name of China’s 
Party. 


12. What Asian country seized Manchuria in 1931? 


18. During World War Il, was China an ally of the 


= | 
14. Taiwan has a population of—10,100,000? 20,200- 
000? 30,300,000? 





15. Has the U. S. given economic and military aid to 


Nationalist China? ___-__ 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Describe briefly what life is like under the com- 





mune system in Communist China. 








2. The U. N. has labeled Communist China as an ag- 
gressor nation. List the evidence to support this charge. 





8. Describe briefly Chiang Kai-shek’s land-reform 
program on Taiwan, —— 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 10 points for each 
item in Question I, and 4 points for each item in Question 


II. Total, 100. 





(There are quite a few good pro- 
grams during the next two weeks, so 
we won't try to pick any one out of 
the crowd.) 
> Let’s begin on Friday, March 25, 
with a new show of awards, The TV 
Guide Award Show (NBC-TV) with 
Robert Young as host. This is the first 
award show where viewers themselves 
picked the winners. The Electra Play- 
house presents Ernest Hemingway's 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro” over CBS- 
TV with Robert Ryan and Ann Todd. 
> On Saturday, March 26, NBC-TV’s 
World Wide ’60 will look at “Khrush- 
chev in France.” 
> Sunday’s schedule is full of good 
ones. NBC-TV’s Sunday Showcase has 
“The American,” which many expect 
to win several awards. It’s the story of 
Ira Hayes, an American Indian, one of 
the Marines who raised the flag on 
Iwo Jima during World War II. After 
the war, Hayes’ life was a tragic story. 
Lee Marvin plays Hayes. CBS-TV’s 
Conquest examines the “Riddle of the 
Porpoise,” how porpoises send out 
sound waves to see where they're 
going. Scientists feel if they can solve 
this riddle, they may be able to help 
blind people live a happier life. CBS- 
TV has another Young People’s Con- 
cert, with Leonard. Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
> On Startime, (NBC-TV) Tuesday, 
March 29, you'll see a version of a 
famous short story by Guy de Mau- 
passant, “The Juggler,” starring Tony 
Curtis, Patricia Medina, and Nehemiah 
Persoff. 
>» ABC-TV’s pleasant new musical 
series, Music for a Spring Night, 
Wednesday, March 30, will present the 
winners of the 1959-60 Metropclitan 
Opera Regional Auditions. 
> Making its bow Thursday, March 
31, will be a new mystery series on 
NBC-TV called The Dow Hour of 
Great Mysteries. Joseph Welch, the 
famous lawyer, is host, 
> On Friday, April 1, NBC-TV’s Bell 
Telephone Hour will have an all-clas- 
sical program, “The Concert Hall.” 
> Next Saturday, April 2, World Wide 
‘60 discusses the many theories of how 
the Earth was formed. 
> Lastly, the big event on Monday, 
April 4, is the Oscar Awards. Bob Hope 
will be MC on this NBC-TV special. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 

—Dicx Kerner 





Take an Esterbrook on 
your next flight of fancy! 


Sure, skywriting is a lot of fun. But—indoors—it’s hard on the 
furniture. This is where Esterbrook comes in big! It’s perfect 
for indoor flights of fancy. 

Esterbrook has 32 custom-fitted pen points. One is sure to 
suit your personality. If you don’t have any personality, the 
right Esterbrook point will fake it for you. 

Another thing, Esterbrook Fountain Pens tend to cost a lot 
less than airplanes. An Esterbrook starts at $2.95. 

And one more thing . . . Esterbrook uses that amazing new 
miracle discovery —ink. Pick up your Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
today. It might help you get off the ground. 


THE CLASSIC 


_— ‘ 
® FOUNTAIN PEN 
2.95 
Other Esterbrook 
pens slightly higher 


°T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 





THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-ONE !S CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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The Greatest of ’Em All! 


“S IN MARCH of 1954, one of 
my buddies from Philadelphia 
popped in for a visit. The talk turned 
to dribbles and jump shots, and my 
friend started raving: 

“We've got a kid in Philly,” he said, 
“who's the greatest. He’s already 6-11, 
strong, fast, with all the grace and co- 
ordination in the world, He’s got every- 
thing. Honestly, he’s ready for the pros 
right now!” 

So I filed away the name—Wilt 
Chamberlain—for future reference. Only 
a week later I heard that a Philadel- 
phia all-star high school team was com- 
ing into town to play our local 
wonders. So off I hustled to the game. 

Now, New York City is mighty proud 
of its high school basketball. It’s prob- 
ably the best in the land. But whiat 
Wilt did to its all-stars shouldn't hap- 
pen to a—well—a hound dog. No one 
could rebound with him, no one could 
stop him from stuffing the baskets. He 
actually toyed with them—and all these 
players were being “rushed” by the big 
colleges! 

That summer Wilt played in the hot 
Catskill Mountains’ hotel league (about 
100 miles from New York City). The 
league “jumped” with college stars from 
Kansas, North Carolina, and other fa 
mous schools. But the kid from Over 
brook High ran, jumped, and shot rings 
around them. He averaged over 30 
points a game against some of the 
greatest college centers in the game! 

Convinced that Wilt was going to be 
the greatest of them all, I wrote an 
article about him in the September 15, 
1954, issue of Scholastic Magazines 
That story made history. It made us 
the first national publication to spot the 
player who’s now being hailed as the 
greatest of all time. » 

The rest, of course, you know. Wilt 
went on to become a two-time All- 
American at Kansas, put in a season 
with the Harlem Globetrotters, and is 
now burning up the pro league. He has 
already smashed all the scoring and re- 
bounding records. And remember, this 


is only Wilt’s first year in the pros. 
Imagine what he’s going to do with 
another year or two of experience un 
der his belt! 

Now a 7-2 skyscraper, rippling with 
muscles, the Warrior wonder is the 
Babe Ruth of basketball. He owns huge, 
tremendously strong hands; plucks re- 
bounds off the board the way a giraffe 
picks roses off a bush; and dunks balls 
through the hoop as easily as you can 
toss pebbles down a well. And he does 
this with all the ease of a Dean Martin 
or Perry Como. 

With all the thrills he’s had in bas- 
ketball, he still thinks his greatest was 
the time Overbrook High made up a 
seven-point deficit in just one minute 
to lick the state champions, 76-75. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





OWED TO WILT 


You may rave of Schayes and Russell 
And the other stars who hustle, 
Like Cousy, Baylor, Pettit, and the rest; 
Scream about them, bellow, 
But an up-and-coming fellow 
Is sure to wind up tops, the very best. 
For it’s Wilt, Wilt, Wilt, 
Like a giraffe this man is built; 
He can run and shoot and rebound 
like a rocket. 
Why, with ease he stuffs the basket, 
While opponents blow a gasket; 
Just name a man he can’t put in 
his pocket! 


When a foe will drive in under, 
Wilt’s big mitt the ball will plunder, 
As he springs a foot or two above the 
netting. 
He can score on taps and jumpers, 
Use his elbows like truck bumpers, 
You can bet he keeps opponents always 
sweating! 
So it’s Wilt, Wilt, Wilt, 
He can cover you like a quilt; 
He can always make his man look 
like a twerp. 
He can score a hundred ways, 
Leave you in a hopeless daze, 
He’s the greatest one-man gang 
since Wyatt Earp! 
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CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 


World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME | 


CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
> make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame this year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor Column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

} The contest is. open to all stu- 

dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 








Famous Battles 


By Raymond Przybysz, Bishop Ryan High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
* Starred words refer to famous American battles 














Students are invited te 
submit original crossword 





puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magexi 
Each puzzle should be 























built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other 

of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include le i 











separate sheets, desi 
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. Battle in which Davy Crockett 


died. 


. Pacific Island battlefield in World 


War II. 
. Not older. 
2. Uncooked. 


. Greek nymph of mountains and 


hills. 
. Related to a weasel. 
Inactive. 


. Teddy Roosevelt led the charge. 


. In the matter of (legal, two 
words). 
. Poet Eliot’s initials. 
3. Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
and Juliet. 
. Royal Navy (abbr.). 


. Alcoholics Anonymous (abbr.). 


. Rap gently. 

. I have, you have, he ____. 
. Move. 

. Third note of musical scale. 

. Europium (abbr.). 

. Year (abbr.) 

. Smaller than a lake. 

. Rubs with oil. 


. First part of legendary magical 


phrase. 
. Manganese (Chem. symbol). 
2. Right (abbr.). 


. Allied landing in Italy, Jan. 1944. 


. Pray (Latin). 

. Island in Baltic Sea. 

. Coiled knot of hair. 

. Battle of Bull ____, 1861. 


. Analysis, as of an ore, 


PAPAS wpe 


- Bloodiest battle of Civil War. 
. Egyptian pound (money). 


Absent without official leave. 
Only this and nothing else. 
Raw metal. 


. Establish. 
. Kathode (abbr.). 
. Famous U.S. Marine Battle, 


World War II. 


. Found in most churches. 
. We breathe it. 
. Like. 
. Songs. 
17. Power. 


2. A World War I battle occurred 


on this Marianas island in 1944. 


5. “D-Day” invasion of — 


peninsula in France, 1944, 


. Often stars opposite a soprano. 


. Account examiner. 


3. Philippines battle occurred in this 


island in 1942. 


. Not off. 

. Sanitary (abbr.). 

. Troubles. 

. Snakes that crush prey. 

. Unruly crowd. 

. Combining form used in zoology. 
. Ruthenium (abbr.). 

. Our continent (abbr.). 





Wii iTops, don’t miss i“ “Good 
Mv Fair. MSave your money. 


Mi iTHE LAST VOYAGE (MGM. 
Produced by Andrew and Virginia 
Stone. Directed by Andrew Stone.) 


This is the thriller to end all thrillers. 
Actually filmed on the Ile de France, it 
tells the story of a large luxury liner 
and what happens to its passengers, of- 
ficers and crew from the time a fire 
breaks out until the very end, when, 
from lifeboats, we see the once-proud 
ship (called the S.S. Claridon) sink to 
its watery grave. An explosion follows 
the fire and rips a hole through all the 
decks. But even then the captain 
(George Sanders), hoping to avoid panic 
and injury, delays in ordering passen- 
gers to the lifeboats. When he finally 
decides to evacuate the ship, the situa- 
tion is precarious. Frightened passen- 
gers are running in circles. One of them 
(Robert Stack), however, has to keep 
his head: his daughter is suspended on 


a narrow ledge made in their cabin by 
the explosion. His wife (Dorothy Ma 
lone) is caught under a sheet of metal 
Stack is frantic in his efforts to save 
both. 

Perhaps The Last Voyage is too ex 
citing! Too much happens. One unbea 
ably tense episode follows another— 
until you're as exhausted as the men 
and women on the Claridon. But the 
film is expertly photographed, and it’s 
not often that a movie has a real ocean 
liner for its fires, explosions, and eventual 
destruction. —Puiuipe T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 


Drama—(D) 
4 Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


mentary 


Mi wSwan Lake (Y); Journey to the 
Center of the Earth (D); Wreck of the 
Mary Deare (D); Last Angry Man (D); 
Mouse That Roared (C); Power Among 
Men (Y); Third Man on the Mountain (D). 
“1#i“On the Beach (D); The Miracle (D); 
Hound-Dog Man (M); Libel (D); FBI 
Story (D); Private’s Affair (C); Devil's 
Disciple (C). 

“The Gazebo (C); The Flying Fon- 
taines (D); 1001 Arabian Nights (A); 
—30— (D); 4D Man (D); But Not for Me 
(C); Hey Boy! Hey Girl! (M). 

Never So Few (D); Best of Everything 
(D); Jayhawkers (D); Cash McCall (D); 
Bramble Bush (D). 





AUTOMATIC 
SELF- 
ADJUSTING 
ROLLERS 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Start Shaving now with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving action gives close shaves 

in absolute comfort—no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting rollers automatically 
adjust up and down—with spring action—solve 
every shaving problem. 
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Album of the Week 


“The Pretty Sound” (Columbia). Jazz 
can be sweet, lyrical, and tender. For 
proof, we offer this top recording by 
Joe Wilder (trumpet) and a group of 
jazz all-stars. Even the tunes are gems— 
Harbor Lights, The Boy Next Door, 
Greensleeves. Hank Jones (piano), Urbie 
Green (trombone), and Jerome Rich- 
ardson (sax and clarinet) all take fine 
solos, but the best track belongs to Wil- 
der and Jerry Sanfino (flute, clarinet) 
doing It’s So Peaceful in the Country. 
This will touch you deep. 


New Popular 


Dinah, Yes Indeed! (Capitol). Dinah 
Shore is a songwriter’s dream singer; 
this is incontestable. She cares about 
her songs. Hear her do Taking a Chance 
on Love, I'm Old Fashioned, and Where 
or When, and you'll see what we mean. 

Como Swirtgs (RCA Victor), Perry 
hits par for this 12-hole course. There 
are some sand traps (Donkey Serenade, 
Route 66), but he chips out and onto 
the fairway with Mood Indigo, I’ve Got 
You Under My Skin, Begin the Beguine, 
and others. 


New Classical 

Encore Please, Sir John (Mercury). 
Here’s 4 carefree program of shorter 
symphonic pieces—quick encores—that a 
fine orchestra like Britain’s Hallé will 
play under the energetic conducting of 
a man like Sir John Barbirolli. Sibelius’ 
Valse Triste, Chabrier’s Joyeuse Marche, 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever and 
five others fill out this musical kaleido- 
scope. Caution: Do not play them all at 
one sitting; it’s not fair to you or to Sir 
John. 

Beethoven/Symphony No. 5 (RCA 
Victor). Fritz Reiner conducts the Chi- 
cago Symphony in a muscular, deliber- 
ate performance of Beethoven’s Fifth. 
From the four opening notes (the famous 

. — of World War II), the music 
moves steadily to a total climax. Com- 
pleting the disc is the Coriolan Over- 
ture, worthily rendered. 


Pick o’ the Pops 
Music from Broadway Dept.: Bing 
Crosby’s Music from Home (from 
“Greenwillow”) on Columbia . . . What 
in the World's Come Over You? asks 
wn Scott (Top Rank) .. . All Teresa 
rewer wants is Peace of Mind (Coral) 
. .. And Mitzi Gaynor wishes everyone 
a Happy Anniversary on Laurie. 
—Bos SLOAN 





Up or Down? 


During training maneuvers in Kan- 
sas, one soldier came floating down into 
camp amid gusty high winds. 

Somewhat battered and bruised, he 
was brought before his commanding 
officer, who said to him, “It took a lot 
of nerve to come parachuting down in 
this wind, but you ought to know better 
than to do anything so dangerous.” 

“But I didn’t come down in a para- 
chute,” protested the soldier. “I went 


up in a tent.” 
Atlas News 


There’s Always a Choice 


The young recruit turned his nose 
up at the Army stew and. complained to 
the mess sergeant, “Don’t I have any 
choice here?” 

“Certainly, my boy,” replied the ser- 


geant. “Take it or leave it.” 
Ideas for Better Living 


Not Postcard Variety 


“Would you like to take away some 
views of the boarding house?” asked the 
seaside landlady. 2 

“No, thanks,” replied the departing 


guest. “I have my own.” 
Tit -Bits 


She Asked For It 


A well-meaning lady held a cookie 
above a dog and commanded, “Speak! 
Speak!” 

“Why,” said the dog modestly, “I 


hardly know what to say!” 
Arkansas Baptist 


eovcroors Krazy Kaptions -eerrrrs 


From ‘The Heiress”’ 
$ $ 
Write a Krazy Kaption for the photo 
above and win $1. Mail your entry 
before April 8 to “Krazy Kaptions,” 
care of this magazine, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because many schools will be closed 
for spring vacation next week, there 
will be no issue of this magazine 
dated March 30, The next issue will 
be dated April 6. This omission of 
one issue does not interfere with 
your regular quota of 15 issues dur- 
ing the second semester. 











Actions Speak Louder 

A millionaire was being interviewed 
by a reporter on how he had become so 
wealthy. : 

“It’s a long story,” said the wealthy 
one, “and while I’m telling you we 
might as well save electricity and 
turn off some of the lamps in this room.” 

“You don’t have to tell me the story,” 


said the newsman. “Now I know it.” 
ABC-TV 


>” 


Tall Story of the Week 


The oldest first lieutenant in the Air 
Force, 50 years old if he was a day, had 
this explanation for his failure to get 
promoted. “It was during the campaign 
in the Pacific,” he said-“Every night the 
CO insisted on getting us out of bed for 
an alert. 

“After a couple of months, I found a 
large monkey in the hills, dressed him in 
one of my old uniforms, and trained him 
to run to my place when the alert 
sounded, hop in, start the engine, and 
sit there with his hand on the throttle 
until the all-clear sounded. 

“For weeks it worked beautifully, but 
one night the all-clear never came. I 
rushed onto the field just in time to see 
my plane with the monkey at the con- 
trols taking off from the field and join- 
ing the formation. There we were, the 
CO and I, the only two persons left on 
the field. 

“And that’s why I’m the oldest lieu- 
tenant in the Air Force,” the officer con- 
cluded. “And I wouldn’t mind it so 
much-—if it weren’t for the fact that the 


monkey is now a colonel.” 
Capper’s Weekly 
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TRIG. keeps a 
man so odor-free 
a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! 


@TRIG's the new deodorant 
designed especially for men! 

& TRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration all day! 

ETRIG protection builds for 
hours after you roll it on. 
That's staying power! 

@ TRIG has a clean smell and 
a neat roll-on applicator. 





BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN’, VITALIS’, IPANA®* 
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Fly in the Ointment 

Two flies met in a grocery store, 

“Well, hello, Mrs. Buzz,” said one. 
“I haven't seen you in ages. How’s 
everything with you?” 

“Not so good,” replied her friend 
“Junior's been so cranky, I’ve had to 
walk the ceiling with him every night 


this week.” 
America Veekly- 


To Be Exact 
Two guys were discussing their car 
troubles. 
“What model is your car?” one asked 
“It isn’t a model,” replied the other 
“It’s a horrible example!” 


5 


wallet photos. Each 2'4x3', 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 


and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 
STAMPS 
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~ Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
: . If the adver- 
t ¢ 7 y e stamp decler 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps pay for in advance, a selection of other 
os “approvals.”’ Each of these “ap- 
* stamps has a price clearly marked. if you 
of the “approval” you must poy 
do not wish te 

isers be sure 
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’ advice before soma 
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. Toge Set, 

mon *, U.N. Set, etc., plus 

big Stamp etionary and approvals 
Everything 10¢. 


AMPEX, Box 47-KSC 
ee White Plains, NM. Y. 


105 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 10c 


105 British Colony Stamps, 
all different, 10¢. Approvals. 
CROWN STAMP COMPANY 
Virgil, Ontarie 


STAMP 
BARGAIN! 








Dept. 909 


TERRIFIC 


Israel——Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulstion—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free-—-Send 10¢ to cover 
postage, approvals included 

EMPIRE STAMP CORP., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 


STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 











etc. 5¢ to approval applicants. 
TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 








The problems of homeless refugees 
are featured on the new 4-cent World 
Refugee Year commemorative stamp, to 
be issued on April 7th by the U. S. Post 
Office. In gray and black, the stamp pic- 
tures a family group facing down a dark 
hallway toward a bright exit. The dark 
hallway is meant to represent want and 
oppression, and the exit represents the 
brightriess of a new life. 

The stamp will be issued in Wash 
ington, D. C. If you want First Day 
Covers of this*stamp, address your re- 
quests to: Postmaster, Washington, D.C. 
Be sure to write “First Day Covers 4- 
cent World Refugee Year Stamp” on 
your outside envelope. Enclose a money 
order or certified check to cover the 
cost of the First Day Covers you want 
For information on how to order Art- 
craft of First Day Covers of U. S. and 
U. N. stamps, write to: F. U. N. Cover 
Service, Box 34, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 


) REFUGEE YEAR 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE IC 


The Postal Administration of the 
Netherlands New Guinea recently issued 
a series of charity stamps. Part of the 
money from the sale of these stamps is 
given to charitable organizations doing 
social work. 

The new series consists of four dif- 
ferent stamps, each picturing a flower 
of New Guinea. Shown on the stamp 
below is a picture of a rhododendron, in 
pink on an orange background. Flowers 
on the other three stamps of the series 
include a trumpet flower, an orchid, and 
—M. RONAN 


violets. 
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Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
pharmacist. What is required?—M. B., 
Logan, W. Va.; .. . What opportunities 
are therePp—M. H., Franklin Square, 
N. Y.; . .. Where can I get more infor- 
mation?—C. S., Anaconda, Mont. 


A. In high school take courses in 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics. 
Some pharmacy schools require at least 
two years of college before admission. 
Beginning this year, accredited schools 
of pharmacy will offer high school grad- 
uates a five-year program combining 
liberal arts with pharmacy. Opportuni- 
ties exist in retail, hospital, or industrial 
pharmacies, or with government agen- 
cies. Write Charles Pfizer & Co., 630 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., for a 
free copy. of “Your Career Opportunity 
in Pharmacy.” 

Q. I want a career in social work. 
What preparation is needed? What op- 
portunities are there?—R. H., Fernan- 
dina Beach, Fla. 


A. Preparation takes six years; four 
years in a college of liberal arts with 
courses in economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, and statistics, and two years in 
an accredited graduate school leading 
to a masters degree in social work. 
Employment is with government or pri- 
vate agencies for psychiatric, medical, 
or community social work. Write the 
Council on Social Work Education, 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Q. I would like to become an opera 
singer. What training is necessary?— 
G. F., Detroit, Mich. 


A. You should have, in addition to a 
promising voice, stage presence and ex- 
perience, command of foreign languages, 
and an appreciation and understanding 
of art and literature. Seriously consider 
continuing your education beyond high 
school, School and church choirs pro- 
vide good experience now. 


Q. I am a senior in high school and 
plan to be a clerical worker. Is a college 





diploma necessary? What opportunities 
are there?—T. R., Portland, Ore. 


A. A college degree is not required, 
but a high school diploma is. Employ- 
ment is available in retail stores, gov- 
ernment agencies, business offices, and 
manufacturing plants. Many clerical 
skills are taught on the job; but better 
salaries go to those with skills such as 
typing and stenography. 


Q. 1 am interested in becoming a for- 
eign correspondent. What are the basic 
requirements and qualifwations? What 
type of college education should I plan? 
—M. T., New York, N. Y. 


A. Plan college work in English (jour- 
nalism), history, economics, foreign lan- 
guages, and geography. Ability to write 
and think clearly is most important. 
Write for your school newspaper and 
year book. At college do the same. Your 
first goal should be employment on a 
newspaper. 


Q. I am planning to study psychol- 
ogy. What training is needed?—W. J. R., 
Dalton, Ga.; ...Is a medical degree 
necessary?—B. S., L. I. C., N. Y.; 
How long is the training and how ex- 
pensive?—J. J., Rockingham, N. C. 


A. A masters degree in psychology is 
required for even the most routine posi- 
tion. This training will take 4-6 years 
and cost $5,000 to $12,000, depending 
upon the college one attends. Many 
scholarships are available. Veteran’s 
Administration, Public Health Service, 
and U, S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation may also help. Unlike psychiatry, 
psychology does not demand a medical 
degree. Write the American Psy ee 
cal Association, 1333 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 
tion; B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
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Industrial Design. M.S. in Art Education and Master 
of Industrial Design. DIRECTOR OF ADMIS- 
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MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional 
© Greduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
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Aviation IS the future ...it can be yours! 


Offering you high pay, prestige, security . . 

co place in the lead rank of an exciting 
field. Choose the aviation direction you want, 
study at world-famous Embry-Riddle in air- 
minded Miami. Top-ranked courses in all 
phases of aviation, including Business Pilot 
with a BBA degree (in conjunction with the 
University of Miami). E.R grads are in 
demand. Placement service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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AERONAUTICAL tneriryure 


Dept. R — Aviation Building *« Miami 30, Florida 
Att'n: Dean of Admissions 

I choose aviation! Send me complete infor- 

mation on E-R Aeronautical Training. 
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Gay Head 


Q. What does “going steady” really 
mean, in your opinion? 


A. “Going steady” seems to mean 
many different things to different groups 
in different parts of the country. Basi- 
cally, everyone agrees that it means 
dating only one person exclusively as 
long as you are “going steady”—but 
from there on, opinions vary. 

Teen-agers in some communities think 
of going steady as an effective date 
insurance—to them it’s a social conveni- 
ence. “After all,” one of these teen- 
agers might say, “if you're going with 
one boy or girl, you'll be dating steadily 
anyway. ‘Going steady’ is just making 
it clear to everyone.” 

Other teen-agers think that “going 
steady” implies more—a deeper affex 
tion, a closer relationship, even possibly 
a prelude to marriage. 

Some teen-agers feel trapped into 
“going steady.” It’s the established dat- 
ing system in their community, and 
they must “go steady” or not at all. 

These are some of the things that 
“going steady” means in various com- 
munities. Advocates of “going steady” 


Ask Gay, Head 


claim that it’s a fine way of solving 
dating problems and achieving a closer 
friendship with the opposite-sex. To 
them, “going steady” is both useful and 
beneficial. 

But there are two sides to every coin. 
If you gain something by “going 
steady,” you also give something up. 
“Going steady” takes you out of circu- 
lation. It limits your dating life to one 
person, just when you have a good 
opportunity to find out about all kinds 
of people. Date insurance can go too 
far. You may find yourself being taken 
for granted by your steady; you may 
notice the gradual disappearance of the 
flattering attentiveness which marked 
the beginning of your friendship. 

Furthermore, an official relationship 
with another person (such as “going 
steady”) makes certain things more 
complicated. Much as you like Mary, 
you may find yourself interested in Bar- 
bie. But you can’t show a sign of liking 
for Barbie without being labeled fickle, 
while Barbie can’t display an interest 
in you without being condemned as 
a flirt. Unless you break up with Mary 
(which is painful for both of you) 


you can’t get to know Barbie. But 
if you do break up, how will you feel 
if you and Barbie don’t hit it off, after 
all? That’s surely an involved way of 
doing something that might be fairly 
simple if you weren't tied down. 

What happens when you quarrel 
with your steady? Do you make it up or 
break it up? “Going steady” tends to 
magnify these problems considerably. 

The long and short of all the com- 
ment about what “going steady” really 
means is that it’s up to each couple to 
decide for themselves. It’s important 
to know what you're getting involved 
with if you decide to “go steady.” 
You can really get into a tight spot 
if you find out too late that your- 
steady has different ideas about it 
from your own! 


Q. Is it all right for a girl to go 
stag to a school dance, if a boy she 
likes is also going stag? 


A. Whether you go to dances stag 
or “drag” is a matter of community cus- 
tom. You should never go alone to cer- 
tain kinds of dances—public gatherings 
or regular dance halls. But in many 
places, church or school dances are 
often on a stag basis—and going stag 
has its advantages. On the other hand, 
stag dances are a rarity in many com- 
munities. So it all depends on what the 
custom is in your town. 

If girls do go stag to dances at your 
school, there’s no reason why you can’t 
too. However, if you're afraid it may 
be thought “forward,” think twice be- 
fore you do it. One night of gaiety 
may not be worth several weeks of 


gossip and teasing. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Everything Under Control 


HEADLIGHTS beamed toward them 
flashed briefly in their eyes, and then 
vanished beyond them. It was 11:30 
on a Saturday night. Plenty of cars 
were still on the highway. 

Inside the car, Kitty Larson clenched 
her hands tensely. “Do you think we 
should go this fast?” she asked. 

Joe Ainsworth grinned pleasantly as 
‘he glanced over at her. “Everyone 
else is,” he replied. 

From the back seat Stu Carpente: 
chimed in, “He’s not going much ove 
sixty, anyway. Can't go thirty on a 
highway, you know—you'd be a menace 
to the other drivers.” 


“Besides,” added Ann Melvin, Stu’s 
date, “Joe’s a good driver. He knows 
how to handle a car.” 

“I suppose you're right,” Kitty con 
ceded. “I’ve always been nervous in 
cars, for some reason, though at heart 
I know it’s sil—” her voice stopped 
abruptly and her face froze in terror 

A set of headlights had jumped the 
double line and was speeding straight 
toward them, 

Joe swerved the car desperately to 
the right. Brakes screeched as they side- 
swiped the line-jumper with a shatter- 
ing jolt. The car went out of control 
spun off the road. It 
back onto the highway, but 
with a screaming metallic crash, 
a ditch. 


and careened 
briefly 
finally 
it came to rest in 


os a a 


1. Who was principally at fault in 
the accident? Was Joe wrong in any 
way? If he had been going a little 
slower, would he have had a better 
chance of preventing itP Why or why 
not? Did being a good driver help 


him? Do you think good driving would 
have helped more if he hadn't been 
speeding? Why or why not? 

2. What do you think of the argu- 
ments in favor of speeding? Is the 
excuse that “everyone else” does it 
a good one? Was Stu exaggerating 
when he implied that Joe had no choice 
of speeds between thirty and sixty? If 
he was exaggerating, how would that 
affect the rest of his argument? Was 
Ann’s justification that Joe was a good 
driver applicable? If so, in what way? 
If not, why not? Was Joe being ex- 
tremely irresponsible or only a little 
careless? Explain your answer. 

3. What is the reason for speed lim- 
its? For any driving laws? Did Joe 
have any reason for breaking the law? 
If so, what was it? If not, why did he 
break it? Was Joe’s a common fault? 
Are traffic laws as binding as any other 
kind of law? Why or why not? Can 
you ever disregard them? Explain you 
answer. What considerations other than 
legal ones do you think important fo 
safe and intelligent driving? 
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To have, to hold 
...to cherish forever 


The diamond rings you choose for your 
engagement and wedding have a special 


meaning—a foreverness. For these are sym- 
bols of your love, chosen but once—cher- 
ished forever 


When you select Keepsake Diamond 
Rings, yours is the perfect symbol of love 
For Keepsake is the engagement ring with 
the perfect center diamond—flawless, with 
fine color and magnificent cut. Only a dia- 
mond of this superlative quality can reflect 
full brilliance and beauty and give you 
that wonderful feeling of pride and satis- 
faction always 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starlire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each per- 
manently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000 


Are You Sure of the Etiquette 
of the Engagement and Wedding? 


Keepsake's valuable new booklet, The Etiquette 
of the Engagement and Wedding,” gives expert 
advice on the announcement, parties and showers, 
trousseau, invitations, attire, gifts, the ceremony 
and many other details. Another booklet, ‘“Choos- 
ing Your Diamond Rings,”’ gives interesting and 
helpful facts about p> MR quality, value and 
styling. For both booklets, send 25c with name 
and address to: Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syra- 
cuse 2, N.Y 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Should a girl wear hose before she 
shaves her legs or wears heels?’ 


A. Stockings seldom look well with 
hairs peeping through the knit. For a 
well-groomed look (unless you have 
very blond hair on your legs), 
to start shaving when you begin wear 


it’s best 


ing hose. 

However, it’s perfectly all right to 
wear stockings with flat shoes. And un 
less you've mastered the fine art of walk 
ing in heels, it’s better! 

Q. Earlier this year, (Dec. 9, °59 
issue) you printed advice on how to get 
rid of blackheads. Being a boy, I don't 
have a blackhead extractor or washing 
grains, so I removed the blackheads by 
squeezing. Now I have several large skin 
pores on my face, Without grains, how 
can I shrink them? 


A. True, a cosmetic counter does seem 
to be in “No Man’s Land,” 
can help men as well as women. Wash 
ing grains are still the best aid we know 
of for shrinking enlarged facial skin 


pores. If you’d feel embarrassed buying 


but its wares 


High school senior Pam Wilt, 
17, successful Chicago model, 
must keep her eyes sparkling, 
despite long hours before the 


cameramen’s bright lights. natural, 


a5. 


SAAD he 


Plenty of sleep and a proper 
diet — including a glass of 
milk to top off a nutritious 
breakfast — are 
wide-awake eyes. 


the grains yourself, ask your mother or 
sister to make the purchase for you. And 
in the future, try following the direc- 
tions! A blackhead extractor (which you 
can buy in a drug store) removes the 
heads without leaving enlarged skin 


pores 


QO. I’m 5-feet, 10-inches tall. I tower 
over most of my classmates—boys in- 
cluded. How can I make myself look 


shorter? 


i. You're too tall only if you feel too 
tall. With poise, your height can give 
a distinctive look that a short girl 
will never attain. on relax- 
ing gracefully and on holding yourself 
proudly. Slouching, stooping, and hang- 
ing your head are out! 

Because you re tall, 
greater variety of styles than most girls. 
So make the most of your proportions 
with bold prints, off-beat colors, and 
wide belts. Minimize your height 
with horizontal stripes, contrasting belts, 
skirts and tops in different colors, and 
medium-heeled shoes. (Flats don’t make 
you that much shorter, and they're likely 
“falling over backwards” 


you 
Concentrate 


you Can Wear a 


wide 


to give 


look 


you a 
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Triple Pointers Do you sometimes 


feel overdressed? Good rules to follow 
are never to wearmore thanthree colors 
multi-colored dress fabrics excluded) 


or three points of jewelry at one time. 


EYES RIGHT! 


plenty of light, 


“musts” for 


While sewing, Pam uses 
properly 
placed on left, for a job that 
causes eye fatigue quickly un- 
less good habits are followed. 


ener Looking 
At You 


The Big Ten... . No, we're not talking 
about football! The subject is brushes— 
specifically, the brushes you need to be 
well-groomed. Six of the “big ten” are 
brushes that both boys and girls should 
use daily. 


1. Hair brush: for a healthy scalp; for 
neat and shining locks. 

2. Tooth brush: for prevention of 
tooth decay; for sweet-smelling breath. 

3. Bath brush: for use during daily 
bath, to remove waste products secreted 
by the approximi ately five million sweat 
and oil glands in your body. 

1. Nail brush: for clean, well-cared- 
for hands and feet; stimulates circulation 
and removes dead skin. 

5. Clothes brush: for 
and dust from your clothes (most effec- 
tive when dampened slightly ); saves on 
cleaning bills. 

6. Shoe brush: for removing scuff 
marks and dirt; keeps leather “healthy.” 


removing lint 


For Girls Only 

7. Lip brush: for applying lipstick 
evenly, shaping lips to suit your face. 

8. Nail polish brush: for applying nail 
polish—colorless for everyday wear; pale- 
colored for special evening glamour. 

9. Eyebrow brush: for voaxing eye- 
brows into a neat, becoming line; for 
brushing dry skin and face powder from 
brows. 

10. Suede brush: for removing lint 
and shiny spots from suede “dress” shoes. 


Murine Company Photos 


Correct posture,good lighting 
help Pam to read with con- 
centration and understanding 
with minimum of fatigue as 
she ‘hits the books’ for finals. 
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2. CLEAR UP! Medicated Refining Lotion helps 
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1. CLEAN UP! Medicated Scrub Soap with oat- 
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4. SHOW UP with a brighter, clearer, more 


3. HELP HEAL UP! Medicated Blemish Cream 
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Take 3 giant steps to clearer, more enchanting skin. . 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 

FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 

\ mild, gentle shampoo may be used as often as desired to help 

keep hair looking its best. A Breck Shampoo cleans thoroughly, 

leaving the hair soft and easy to arrange. One Breck Shampoo 

is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third 

Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the correct Breck 

Shampoo to bring out the natural beauty and lustre of your hair. 

New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 

4 ounces 60¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 
ENJOY THE BRECK SUNDAY SHOWCASE, A DRAMATIC SERIES, ON THE NBC TELEVISION NETWORK. 
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Debate or Default? 
eS p.c.—The teaching 


profession itself must take the lead 

in improving public school instruction 

rather than defaulting to “critics,” “na- 

tional test makers,” or “over-zealous 
citizens or citizens groups.” 

That main current running 
through many of the addresses and 
discussions at one of the largest Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment conventions in years, March 6- 
10 in Washington, D.C. (Over 3,000 
took part in the annual conference.) 

This keynote was sounded by 
William Van Til of New York Univ., 
president-elect for 1961, at an early 
convention session. 

Van Til urged educators to “rejoin 
the Great Debate” on education—“not 
defensively, not in defense of the status 
quo, not as spokesman for complacency 

(for) we probably know better 
than our critics what is really wrong 
with our schools.” 

For too long, said Van Til, profes- 
sional educators have adopted “the 
barometer theory of education” in the 
Great Debate, “simply registering and 
responding to the pressures from the 
surrounding atmosphere.” 

As a result, said Van Til, “into the 
vacuum created by the abdication of 
professional leadership came Dr. James 
B. Conant.” Though crediting many 
“valid recommendations” in the Conant 
Report, Van Til warned that the 21 
recommendations should not be “mis- 
taken for the Ten Commandments.” 

He pointed out that in the Conant 
Report, “Almost completely neglected 
is the crux of the curriculum problem: 
what goes on within the courses. Un- 
touched is the vital matter of the mean- 
ingfulness of the learning experiences 
to the young person. Unexamined is 


was a 


New ASCD 
President 
Arthur W. 
Foshay 


Wide World Photos 


In Pennsylvania, Amish fathers discuss with their lawyer (left) why they refuse 
to send their children to brand new Twin Valley High School. Fathers fear 
new building is much too worldly—will distract young people from studies. 


the quality of the learning. Thus the 
report repeatedly deals with the shad- 
ows, not the substance, of curriculum.” 

As if to match Dr. Conant’s junior high 
recommendations at an early date, Van 
Til, citing press reports on the study, 
countered: 

“Professional educators should say to 
Dr. Conant with respect, courtesy, and 
firmness, ‘Six, we do not support a child- 
centered elementary school. Nor do 
we support a subject-centered high 
school and college. Instead, we sup- 
port at all levels—elementary, junior 
high, senior high, and college—an edu- 
cation that deals with social realities 
and appropriate social demands, that 
meets the needs of learners, and that 
develops democratic values. We are 
well aware that both individual devel- 
opment and realistically conceived na- 
tional needs are important. 

“On the junior high school level we 
cannot reconcile strict departmentali- 
zation with your worthy goals of suffi- 
cient guidance, expanded writing, and 
avoidance of undue academic pres- 
sures. We believe the junior high school 
should include a daily block of time, 
two or three class periods in length, 


primarily centered on social under 
standing through study of personal- 
social problems. Such a core of the 
curriculum gives one teacher time to 
really know individual students and to 
foster and work with abundant writing, 
while avoiding excessive pressure.’ ” 


PCareer Teachers: If instruction is to 
be improved, the chief need is for more 
career teachers—those “professionally - 
trained and _professionally-committed, ° 
outgoing president William M. Alexan 
der told the convention. 

“More of our curriculum ills are 
caused by too few career teachers in 
the classro ms than by any of the sub 
ject-matter shortages we hear about,” 
declared Alexander. “Efforts to improve 
instruction,” he said, “are continually 
thwarted by the presence in our teach- 
ing corps of misplaced, dissatisfied 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no edition published 
next week, during the spring va- 
cation. The next issue will be 
dated April 6, 1960. 
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temporary, and unqualified persons.’ 

The ASCD leader cited 
show that many teachers are not ade 
quately trained and do not meet pres 
ent certification requirements, that a 
fourth of those trained to teach d 
enter the profession, and that many 
who do soon leave or do not consider: 
teaching a permanent caree1 

As a result, said Alexande: 
attention must be paid to the sele 
tion, training, induction, and recogni 
tion of career teachers through the co 
operation of colleges and local school 
systems. At present, he said, “perhaps 
the most marked deficiency of 
ing as a profession: exists in the lack 
of a well-planned and 
transition from college trainee to ca 
reer teacher.” 

To meet this need, he proposed an 
eight-point program, including: Sele 
tion standards for admission to teache1 
training; a “substantially longer period 
of training” (five or six years, rather 
than four); “extended, full experience 
in teaching under excellent school and 
college supervision, which would help 
identify candidates acceptable for pro- 
bationary employment”; a probationary 
period of at least two years (“the most 
critical need of all”); “comprehensive 
evaluation of the probationary teacher 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six editions 
weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, Practical English, Junior Scho- 
lastic, NewsTime, and Explorer, by Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. ug we 
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and an “organized program 


competence with 


reer teachers to follow for 
erving it’ 

yf In-service educational opportunities 
to a 


tinued education.” 


sist the career teacher in his con 


Certainly the plan for transition 
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include a 


from student to 
Alexande: 


ing of minds on the possibilities of rec 


‘needs to meet 
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too, of alternatives if performance 


becomes inferior after career approval.’ 


Teaching and Testing: “Test th 
teaching, not teach for the 
That was the urging of Finis Engl 
man, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators 
varned ASCD members that otherwise 
national examinations in subject fields 
may become, if they have not already 
the true curriculum makers 


testing 


VW ho 


done SO 

He termed “dangerous” a tendency 
for test makers to be “the determiner 
of what we teach nationally.” 
the test should 
thoughtful, scholarly 
determined should be taught.” 

In a session on “Evaluation and Test 
ing Programs,” the AASA official 


charged that “misuse of tests and misin 


Rathe I 
be made to measure 
vhat teachers 


have 


terpretation of test data” is resulting in 
outrages against children and errors in 
sound education policy and practice 
The root of much evil,” he said, is 
the hurry 
to show 


to prove quality or the urge 


superiority in a few areas ol 


learning together with blind con 


formal, written examina 


He cited “pressure from a trou 


ficle nce In} i 
tion 
bled nation, stern critics, boards of ed 
ucation, and worried parents” together 
with the teaching profession’s “renewed 
desire to measure their own teaching 


is leading to the misuse of tests 


Engleman observed: “In the main 
the classroom needs more testing, not 


but the tests should be a part of 


le Ss 


the teaching and learning, made _ in 
general by teachers and pupils rathe: 
than sent in by forces outside 

Conference Organization: Conference 
centered on assemblies, which 
pointed up job-alike 
organized according to mem- 


and 56 


activity 
basic issues; 
groups 
discussion 


bers positions; 


which provided intensive dis- 


groups 
cussion of specific problems and issues 
Among the discussion leaders was Mary 
Explorer and co 


magazines 


editor of 
NewsTime 


Harbage 
editor of 


>“The World We Want”: One of the 
best attended and enthusiastic general 
sessions heard a panel of overseas stu- 
dents discuss “The Purposes of Edu- 
Members of the New York 


Tribune Forum, they were: 


cation 


Herald 


Anani Dzidzienyo, Ghana; 
Arzoglou, Bimal 
India; Tamar Liebes, Is- 
rael; Alison MacEwen, United 
Kingdom. Moderator was Mrs. Helen 
Hiett Waller, Forum director. The 
March 2 issue of Senior Scholastic, con- 
taining 
can high schools and other 
articles, was referred to by the group 
and available at the Scholastic Maga- 
zines exhibit booth. 


Lordsfield 
Jordan E 
Parshad Jain 


Greece; 


and 


a Forum discussion on Ameri 
pertinent 


Resolutions: The ASCD resolved that 
any future legislation similar to the 
National Defense Education Act should 
provide aid “to all areas of the cur 
riculum”: urged that kindergartens be 
maintained and provided where they 
are not; and asserted that only properly 
accredited colleges should offer pro- 
grams in graduate teacher education 
The ASCD membership also urged the 
organization to “take steps to clarify 
the curriculum and purposes” of junio 
high programs and to formulate and 
state a this and to 
draft a statement opposing federal con 


trol like the NDEA 


position in area 


under programs 


President, Arthur W. 
Foshay executive officer, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia Univ.; President-Elect, William 
Van Til, chairman of the department 
of secondary education at New York 
Margaret Gill continues as ex- 


ecutive secretary. 


Hook Hits Colleges 


e~ scO—If high school graduates 
come to college unable to spell 


schools—the 


>New Officers: 


Univ 


don’t blame the secondary 
colleges may be at fault. 

Addressing the annual 
here of the Assn. for Higher 
tion, J.N. Hook, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English that, with 
table exceptions, the high schools are 
getting neither wise counsel nor effec 
tive leadership from the colleges. 

Instead, said Hook, himself an Eng- 
lish professor (Univ. of Illinois), they 
get bitter criticism that college fresh 
men can't write. 

Rising to the defense of the 
ondary school teachers, Hook 
that “every one of these criticized and 
bedeviled teachers went 
to college somewhere. If they do not 
perform their job well,” he continued 
were not 


conference 
Educa- 


asserted some no 


sec- 
noted 


high school 


“it is partly because they 
prepared to do it.” 
Some _ high school 
weak minors in English—16 
hours, or so—because college English 
“have not been loud 
protestations to state 


teachers have 


semeste! 


departments 
enough in thei: 





certification boards, not insistent enough 
that any person who teaches English 
should know English.” 

Also, Hook contended, some teach- 
ers with English majors are badly pre- 
pared to teach composition because 
they have had no college composition 
work beyond the freshman year. “They 
simply do not know what good student 
writing is.” 

Besides putting their college “com- 
position houses” in order, Hook as- 
serted, English professors should take 
steps to improve the high school situ- 
ation. Hook said that most high school 
English teachers in Chicago, for exam- 
ple, teach fivé classes a day, 35 or 
more students in a class, 175 students 
a day, 875 student-hours a week. To 
require one composition a week from 
each student, he continued, and to 
spend the eight minutes per paper that 
careful evaluation demands, would 
mean 23 hours a week for grading alone. 

Add to this, the 25 hours spent in 
class, at least five hours for co-curricu- 
lar activities and five hours for con- 
ferences and 10 hours for lesson 
preparation, Hook said, and it makes 
a 68-hour week. This is why, he said, 
teachers assign very few compositions. 

The question of whether students 
should pay a greater share of their 
college education came up at several 
AHE sessions. One suggestion advanced 
by Grinnell College president Howard 
R. Bowen: a large-scale Federal schol- 
arship program for needy students— 
to enable them to attend institutions 
of their choice. 

Bowen also said that colleges should 
curb high-style campus living so that 
the money now being “frittered away” 
on luxurious living could be diverted 
to tuitions to support education. 

At a group discussion on creativity 
and education, Dr. Edward J. Gordon, 
director of the Yale Univ. Office of 
Teacher Training, noted: 

“Creativity, like virtue, cannot be 
taught, but only caught—if the climate 
is right. The teacher is at the center 
of the process; he has a double obliga- 
tion: to provide the conditions in which 
students may create and to be crea- 
tive in his own teaching.” 

At the same session, Viktor Lowenfeld, 
head of art education at Pennsylvania 
State Univ., observed that IQ tests can- 
not assess the creative mind. Creativ- 
ity and _ intellect, he _ said, are 
not necessarily related. 


A School for Stella 


TELLA, Mo.—This small southwest 
Missouri school district, unwittingly 
spotlighted nationally in the hot civil 
rights battle, has moved its 350 stu- 
dents into a new $155,000 school here. 
The move, accomplished in one day 


by 50 volunteers with 34 donated 
trucks and pickups, came 13 months 
after the district’s 21-year-old WPA- 
built school was destroyed by fire, Jan. 
15, 1959. About a month later, the 
school moved into a vacant brick build- 
ing, intended as officers’ quarters be- 
fore nearby Fort Crowder was deacti- 
vated. (See Scholastic Teacher, May 
1, 1959.) 

The Army first said the rent would 
be “nominal”; later billed the school 
$1,500 for part of a $6,200 annual 
“fair rental” required by law. 

To permit Stella to use the unused 
building rent-free, Missouri Congress- 
men introduced legislation which 
passed in the House, but failed in the 
Senate, last year. 

This year, a short time before Stella’s 
new building—delayed by the steel 
strike and inclement weather—was 
ready, Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) 
used the Stella bill as a vehicle for 
civil rights riders. This set off a major 
Senate filibuster, which was still in 
progress as this issue went to press. 

Stella’s troubles didn’t end with its 
move into the new school. The third 
day in the new building, school su- 
perintendent Don A. Parsons discov- 
ered burglars had pried open the front 
door, battered open the vault with a 
sledge hammer and taken $328.75, in- 
cluding $87.75 for the March of Dimes. 

—Hank BILLincs 


Washington Study 


A legislative and citizen study of 
the problems of public education in the 
State of Washington will get under 
way shortly. 

Authorized at the last session of the 
state legislature, the study will be con- 
cerned with: education beyond the 
high school; school finance and organ- 
ization; efficiency and economy of 
school management; improvement of 
instruction; and “the teacher.” 

Each will be surveyed by a citizen 
subcommittee of 15 members, now be- 
ing assembled. 


Harvard Eyes Frosh 


WANTED: Young men of high aca- 


regardless of their 


demic promise, 
to attend Harvard 


financial ability, 
College. 

This, in effect, is the appeal con- 
tained in a report submitted recently 
by a committee of seven senior pro- 
fessors at Harvard, who spent a year 
studying the college’s student selec- 
tion process. 

The committee rejected the notion 
that Harvard should assemble “an ideal 
class” of freshmen, neatly balanced ge- 
ographically, socially, economically, and 
by fields of study. Instead, it called for 


3-T 


seeking individuals with high intellec- 
tual competence and moral quality. 

At present, it noted, the college re- 
ceives relatively few students from 
lower income groups “and almost none 
in the lowest.” Many gifted youngsters 
are probably overlooked because “they 
are frightened away from Harvard sim- 
ply because of bad advice or their own 
timidity,” said the report. It also cau- 
tioned that neither College Board ex- 
aminations nor a required set of high- 
school courses are an infallible guide 
to college success. 


Don’‘t Miss... 
like it or not! 


Now It’s Called “Watch Your Slan- 
guage,” by Theodore M. Bernstein, in 
the Feb. 28 New York Times Magazine. 
“Slang, which used to be the toy or 
the tool of the immature and the less 
educated,” says the author, “now salts 
—and sometimes sours—the speech of 
the better educated as well.” The rea- 
son, says Bernstein, a columnist for 
Literary Cavalcade magazine, is that 
everyone these days is trying to prove 
he’s “really with it.” 

The Race to College, in the March 7 
Time; Higher Education on the Cuff, 
by Seymour E. Harris, in the March 
National Parent-Teacher; and College 
on Credit, by Dr. Charles A. Bucher, 
in the Feb. 15 New York Times Maga- 
zine. These three articles lend further 
weight to the picture of tough compe- 
tition for college admission, soaring col- 
lege costs, and the scarcity—or inade- 
quacy—of scholarships. Recommenda- 
tion of the last two articles: borrow 
for college. 


In Brief 


Detroit high school students exposed 
to a foreign language outside of school 
have been urged by Supt. Samuel M. 
Brownell to “make the most of the op- 
portunity that is yours” to learn an- 
other language. Writing to foreign-born 
students or those living in homes where 
another language is spoken, Dr. Brownell 
also issued a “personal invitation” to 
the students to take advantage of 
school, after-school, and television lan- 
guage classes to retain and increase 
skill in the language. 


PAn 81-year-old retired railroad fore- 
man who invested in the stock market 
on savings from his $100-a-week job 
has given $228,000 to the Univ. of 
New Hampshire. Charles E. Stillings’ 
gift—largest in the university's history 
—was made “to help out those poor 
guys who can’t afford to go to college.” 
Stillings himself graduated from the 
university in 1900. 





By RONALD O. SMITH 


HE ELECTION of 

a challenge and opportunity to every 
teacher of the social studies, whether 
in an American history class in high 
school or a fourth grade one in the 
elementary school. For a campaign and 
election afford a social studies teache1 
an opportunity, such as few other single 
events do, to meet all the major ob 
jectives of the social studies teacher 
to encourage students to become active 
participants as citizens of this democ- 
racy, further their knowledge of thei 
social heritage, and develop their usé¢ 
of social studies skills. 

One of the first questions that con 
fronts the teacher in his busy schedul 
is: When shall I consider with my class 
the coming election of 1960—this spring 
or next fall? Early spring should cer 
tainly be considered for these reasons 

1. It may serve to alert both teacher 
and students to the importance of the 
coming campaign and the educational 
possibilities that it contains. 

2. It may be a timely and interesting 
subject, topic, or unit with which the 
year's work may be concluded 

3. It may be used as introduction for 
the work of the coming fall. 

4. It may be used to practice deci 
sion-making and forecasting of events, 
giving students an opportunity to evalu 


1960 presents 


Ronald O. Smith, supervisor of social 
studies for the Portland (Ore.) Publi 
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The 1960 Elections 


A Rich Social Studies Opportunity 


ite their predictions upon return from 
summer vacation. 

In the spring, advance 
be made of the Presidential 
system and the national political party 


study may 


primary 


conventions 

Major advantages of the fall ap 
proach to the study are its timeliness 
ind the emotionalism generated at that 
time, lessening need for motivation on 
the part of the 

Through the 1960, the 
social studies teacher can help students 
to become active participating members 
of this democracy, Students are inter 
ested in the great day-to-day 
that headlined in the 
hear discussed over the radio and tele 


teacher. 
election of 


events 
they see press 
vision, and observe in emotional private 
conversations. Thus, the teacher is pre- 
sented with a natural situation in which 
to motivate interest in the meaning of 
the democratic process. The main task 
is to direct the attention of the class 
to the 
for further study. 

Students 
tually participate in the campaign by 


event and to raise the issues 


may be encouraged to ac 
staging election rallies, doing ward du 


ties, getting out the vote, and other 
activities 
The students may wish to 
booklets that will 
f 


the major issues and the positions ol 


prepare 
campaign delineate 
the principal candidates and parties 
The teacher 
forecast the 


may encourage her stu 


dents to results of the 


primaries, conventions, and_ elections 
ind then to make a critical analvsis 
the actual 


activities 


forecasts in terms of 


With 


their 


results these students 


will be prepared to assume the role of 
intelligent, responsible, and _participat- 
ing citizens in the coming campaign 
and election and be able to competently 
observe the methods, tactics, and strat- 
egy of the major parties and candi- 
dates. 

The teacher can, of course, make sig- 
nificant use of the timely material in pe- 
riodicals such as Scholastic Magazines. 
(Senior Scholastic, World Week, and 
Junior Scholastic will publish special 
America Votes issues next September. ) 

An election also gives the teacher a 
chance to review, guide, and develop 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the American social] heritage among 
his students, for our election system 
and campaign procedures are a distinct 
part of our American heritage. Involved 
in such class study should be either a 
review or an. intensive study of the 
origin, history, and present organization 
of our political party system. Political 
procedures in this country could be 
favorably compared with those of other 
political systems. A study of the elec- 
toral system will serve to broaden the 
student’s comprehension of the federal 
system. 

The various skills of the social stud- 
ies can be well taught in a setting 
of this nature. Among those especially 
useful to such a program are: critical 
thinking, where students may analyze 
campaign pronouncements; and reading 
of social studies materials. An election 
campaign produces volumes of both 
primary and secondary with 
opportunities for both extensive skim- 
ming and intensive detailed readings. 
From this reading and thinking will 
come expression in both verbal and 
written forms—through essays, letters, 
conversation, and discussion groups 

As the old saying “Figures 
don’t lie, but liars figure,” and_ this 
holds true of interpretation and _ pres- 
entation of statistical information by 
means of graphic presentation. In the 
heat of a campaign, little motivation 
is needed to teach students the use of 
these various graphic devices and their 
interpretation and limitations. 


sources, 


goes, 


Teaching of these social studies skills 
involves a two-way operation the stu- 
dent learns to gather information and 
to utilize it, and he also learns to use 
these skills to ideas and 
knowledge to others. 

No attempt has been made here to 
specify the attitudes that are involved 
in the teaching of the election. Suffice 
it to say that the election is the embryo 
for the teaching of the ideals of Ameri- 
can democracy, with activities suggest- 
ed that will encourage students to trans- 
form their attitudes into human be- 
havior. For the imaginative teacher, 
this presents an unequalled opportunity 


convey his 


and challenge 





Teleguide, 


The Cradle Song 


By HENRY MALONEY 


HREE of the most distinguished 

actresses of the modern theatre will 
appear before television audiences as 
cloistered nuns when “The Cradle Song” 
is presented on Palm Sunday (Hallmark 
Hall of Fame, April 10, NBC-TV, 6:30- 
8 p.m. Eastern time). Helen Hayes, 
Dame Judith Anderson, and Siobhan 
McKenna will be garbed in wimples 
and habits as they enact the central roles 
in the play by Gregorio Martinez Sierra 
and his wife, Maria. 

No grandiose or ranting scenes will 
be found in “The Cradle Song,” a play 
of warmth and poignance. Thus, the 
three leading ladies will, for the most 
part, direct their talents toward lifelike 
expression, an art that conceals the art 
of acting. The television medium lends 
itself particularly well to this sort of 
intimate drama which stresses character 
and feelings rather than dramatic physi- 
cal action. 

The story tells what happens when 
Dominican nuns find an infant on the 
doorstep of their convent. Because of 
the strict rule of the order, they fear 
they will have to offer the child for 
adoption. However, a benevolent doctor 
igrees to adopt the child, and then com- 
missions the sisters to raise her. 

Through the years, the sisters grow to 
love the girl, Teresa. But Teresa, grown 
to womanhood, falls in love with a 
young man of the village. She leaves 
the convent to marry him. 

Charles Bickford, who gave a dy- 
namic performance as Judge Gaunt in 
Hallmark’s production of “Winterset” 
last fall, will portray Don José, the doc- 
tor. George Schaefer will again produce 
and direct. 

A student seeing “written for tele- 
vision by James Costigan” on the list of 
credits might wonder precisely what 
Mr. Costigan’s function is. In the first 
place, he must trim some lines so that 
the Martinez Sierras’ play will fit snugly 
into the 90-minute time slot allocated 
to the program (still further reduced 
by commercials). Secondly, he must see 
that the dialogue is readily comprehen- 
sible to a present-day audience. Our 
language has changed in the fifty years 


Henry Maloney is now on leave of 
absence from Cooley H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. He is taking graduate work at 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College. 


since “The Cradle Song” was first pro- 
duced. Further, this play is laid in a 
Spanish convent, and even though it is 
desirable to keep the original atmos- 
phere about the play, it must have clar- 
ity of expression. Finally, Mr. Costigan 
must visualize the play in television 
terms and decide what the camera 
should be aimed at to get the most 
effectiveness out of each scene. Of 
course, the director refines the camera 
positions for these “shots,” but the man 
who adapts the play for television pro- 
vides the framework, 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

An audience’s reaction to a play is 
partly a response to the setting. There- 
fore, if the playwright designated the 
action as taking place in “Berlin, 1936,” 
viewers anticipate a different experience 
from what they would expect from a 
drama set simply in “Germany.” Similar- 
ly, “The Forest of Arden” and “The 
cloister of a convent of enclosed Domi- 
nican Nuns” evoke different expecta- 
tions. The play communicates the au- 
thor’s intent most perfectly when those 
watching it are acquainted with the real 
equivalent of its environment. 

Most informed people have some 
concept of the strictness of cloistered 
life, but if a student were to give a de- 
tailed report on some of the rigors these 
monastic orders impose on their mem- 
bers, the setting of “The Cradle Song” 
could be better appreciated. The report 
should also include answers to questions 
such as these: What is the philosophy 
that underlies these orders? What is the 
history of them? Who is Thomas Mer- 
ton? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. The doctor diagnoses Sister Maria’s 
ailment as “melancholy.” Look up 
“melancholy” and “humour” in an un- 
abridged dictionary to find the primitive 
medical origins of these terms. 

2. What do the authors show us of 
convent life? 

3. How does the author show that 
rearing Teresa has been a communal 
affair, even though the closest bond 
exists between Teresa and Sister Joanna? 

4. Is it likely that an adoption such 
as the one described in the play could 
take place, or is the viewer asked to 
suspend his sense of reality here? 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Siobhan McKenna (center) describes 
the foundling baby to fellow nuns. 


5. Explain how each of these char- 
acters gains a measure of personal ful- 
fillment through his relationship with 
one or more of the other characters: 
Sister Joanna of the Cross, Teresa, An- 
tonio, the Doctor. 

6. What does the canary symbolize? 

7. What character represents the 
letter of the law, as opposed to its spirit? 

8. “The Cradle Song” was written as 
a two-act play. Why are two-act plays 
rare in the theatre? Why are Shake- 
speare’s plays seldom presented in their 
original five-act format? 

9. Explain the statement, “The flash- 
back method of storytelling is an effec 
tive bridge, but it can lessen suspense.” 


PROJECTS 


1. Compile 
foundlings in both classical and popular 
literature. Did all of them grow up to 
be successful? Check through the early 
pages of Lincoln Steffens’ autobiog- 
raphy to see what his attitude was 
toward such literature when he was a 
youngster. 

2. Using the “The 
Cradle Song” as the beginning, write a 
one-act play or a short story about 
Teresa and Antonio. 

3. Write a one-paragraph theme on 
one of the following topics: 

(a) Is there a climactic point in the 
play? 

(b) What elements make the play 
timeless? (It was first produced in 
1911.) 

(c) Describe what kind of person 
the doctor is. 

(d) Explain the meaning of these 
words from the Vicaress’ curtain speech: 

. your Reverences know that the 
beauty of the office lies in rightly 
marking the pauses, and in avoiding un- 
due emphasis on the end of the phrase.” 


a list of orphans and 


conclusion of 
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% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


fi Communist China 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See the 
section, World News in Review, pp. 8 
10; also Newsmakers, p. 7. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens at Work, p. 17; Our Nation’s Im- 
mortals (Andrew Jackson), p. 18; 
World News in Review, pp. 8-10; News- 
makers, sketch of Robert Moses, p. 7. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Com 
munist China, pp. 11-16; World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers, 
Ds. Gx 

1. World History: Unit on Commu 
nist China, pp. 11-16; World News in 
Review, pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers, p. 


news 


5. American History: Our Nation's 
Immortals (Andrew Jackson), p. 18; 
World News in Review, pp. 8-10; also, 
Newsmakers, p. 7. 

6. Guidance: College and Career, p 
26; Ask Gay Head and How Would You 
Solve It?, both on p. 28; Here’s Looking 
at You, p. 30. 

7. Testing Material: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Communist China 
p. 20, 

8. General Interest: Radio-TV news, 
sports, crossword puzzle, film reviews 
cte., beginning on p. 21. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


The romantic interest of the world 
was stirred by the announcement of the 
engagement of Britain's Princess Mar 
garet to “commoner” Anthony Arm- 
strong-Jones. Our teen-age readers will 
enjoy this biographical sketch of Prin 
cess Margaret. 

New York's celebrated public official, 
Robert Moses, who was recently offered 
president of the 1964 


the post of 
Newsmaker 


World’s Fair, is the other 
this week, 


UNIT: COMMUNIST CHINA 
(pp. 11-16) 


Key Points to Stress 


1. The rulers of Communist China 
are determined to transform China into 
a modern industrial country. Statistics 
given by the government of Red China 
show remarkable progress over the past 
ten years in steel, coal, and electri: 
power production. New dams are being 
built to put an end to centuries of river 
floods. 

2. Under the commune system, which 
a semi-military community, 


resembles 
family ties are being weakened. The 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


rulers of Red China are undermining 
the traditional ways of life in China. 
3. To ease the population pressures 


on its cities and coastal regions, the 
Peiping government is encouraging mi 
gration inland. Such a population shift 
will also tighten the Communist hold 
on the border provinces. Red China 
has an estimated population of 650 mil- 
lion. 

} The 
ment came to power after Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist government retreated 
to Taiwan in 1949. Since then, Red 
China has built up a notorious record 


disturber of 


present Communist govern- 


and a 
been involved in 
Korea, Tibet, 


other countries 


as an aggressor 
peace. It has 
against 


and 


world 
acts 
India, 


aggressive 
Viet Nam, 
of Asia 

5. On Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government is developing agriculture, 
resources. He hopes 
an end to the Com- 


laiwan, 
industries, and 
some day. to see 
munist dictatorship on China’s main 


land 


Assignments 

i. Mages 11-12: (1) 
progress Red China claims it is making 
in each of the following areas: (a) flood 
b) industry. (2) What makes 
population a problem in Red China? 
What is Red China doing to solve this 
Make a list of Red 


Yescribe 


Indicate the 
control 


problem? 3) 
China’s mineral resources. (4) 
the commune system in Red China. 

2. Pages 14-15: Summarize, briefly, 
the part each of the following played 
in China’s history: (a) Great Wall; 
b) Opium Wars; (c) Dr. Sun Yat-sen; 
(d) Chiang Kai-shek; (e) Mao Tse 
tung f) Japan; (g) U. S. 
World War Il. (2) What factors ex 
plain the Communist seizure of power 
in China? (3) What methods are used 
by the Communists to deal with the 
Outline Red 
record of aggression since 1949. 

3. Page 16: (1) Why is 
alled “Free China”? (2) Describs a) 
program b) 


during 


opposition? (4) China’s 


Taiwan 


Taiwan's land-reform 
U.S. aid to Taiwan. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Map Work 

Distribute 
China or the Far 
you do not have the outline maps avail 
able, students can trace the 
China in this issue of World Week, on 


Here are sug 


blank outline maps _ of 


East to the class. If 


map ol 


draw a freehand map. 


gested directions: 


(a) Label: Communist China, Soviet 
Taiwan, Korea, India, 
Burma, Thailand, Viet 


Union, Japan, 
Tibet, 
Nam. 

(b) Shade in red 


lines, the 


Laos, 


crayon, or in di- 


agonal pencil Communist- 
ruled countries, 

(c) Label: Shanghai, Peiping, Can- 
ton, Manchuria, Hong Kong. 

(d) Trace the course of the Yellow 


River; Yangtze River. Label them. 


Map Reading 

A wall map of Asia should be on the 
blackboard for general reference. Stu- 
dents can work at their desks with the 
map of China in this issue of World 
Week. 

1. In our class discussion we shall be 
referring to Red China and Free (Na- 
tionalist) China. Will you please point 
out the two Chinas on the wall map? 
Why do we speak of mainland China 
as Red China? Taiwan as Free China? 

2. Using the mileage scale on the 
map, measure the distance from Taiwan 
to the Chinese mainland. 

3. Which parts of Red China would 
you say are the most heavily and least 
heavily populated? Most industrialized? 
Least developed? 

4. Between what lines of latitude is 
Red China located? What does this 
suggest about Red China’s climate? 

5. What country is linked to Red 
China by its trans-continental railroad? 
What does this suggest about the rela 
tions between these two countries? 


Learning from Pictures (p. 13) 

1. In the street scene in Red China 
do the people look happy? How would 
you describe the way they are dressed? 


Why are some of them carrying ban- 
ners? 

2. What does the picture of Taiwan 
farmers listening to a “field lecture” on 
a new power tiller tell you about condi- 
tions in Nationalist China? 

3. In what way is the Great Wall a 
symbol of Old China? 

A Discussion Lesson (pp. 11-12) 
Motivation 

Have students interpret the cartoon 

on the workbook page, p. 20. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you have seen mov- 
ies or read books about life in Old 
China? (Raised hands.) Will you please 
tell the class about it. 


TEACHER EDITION is continued on page 7-T 





2. How is the commune system re- 
molding the way of life of the Chinese 
people? 

3. What do the Communist rulers 
hope. to accomplish by the commune 
system? 

4. After studying the resources of 
ted China, would you say that it has 
the potential to become an industrial 
power? Discuss. 

5. What would you say are the ma- 
jor problems now facing Communist 
China? 

6. Since China is so large in area, 
why do the Communists speak of 
China’s population problem? How 1s 
the Red government trying to solve the 
population problem? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-15) 


1. How did Dr. Sun Yat-sen try to 
reform China? 

2. How did 
power in China? 

3. What methods did the Commu- 
nists use to silence the opposition? 

4. Since the Communists control 
China’s mainland, and the Nationalists 
Taiwan, why does the 


communism come to 


control only 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
March 30, 1960 


No Issue: Spring vacation. 
April 6, 1960 
Unit: Asia’s Submerged Nation—Tibet. 


April 13, 1960 


Unit: New Tides in Latin America— 


1. Cuba. 





U.N. refuse to recognize the govern- 
ment of Red China? 


Taiwan (p. 16) 

1. Why is 
China”? 

2. How is the Nationalist govern- 
ment trying to raise living standards in 
Taiwan? 

3. Chiang Kai-shek says that if he 
returned to China’s mainland, the Chi- 
nese people would rally to his support. 
Do you think this is wishful thinking 
on his part or that it would happen? 
Defend your point of view. 


Taiwan called “Free 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








CUBA 
Apr. 13 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Cuba, by Susan Huck 
(Focus, Vol. 8 No. 10), 1958, 15¢, 
American Geographical Society, Broad- 
way at 156th Street, New York 32, New 
York, Cuba, 1955, 15¢; Visit Cuba, 
1957, 15¢; Pan American Union, 17th 
Street & Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Economic Develop- 
ments in Cuba, 1958 (Economic Re- 
ports Part 1, No. 59-42), 1959, 10¢; 
Basic Data on the Economy of Cuba 
(Economic Reports Part 1, No. 57-15), 
1957, 10¢; Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


BOOKS: Caribbean Lands: Mexico, 
Central America, and the West Indies, 
by Frances Carpenter, $2.28 (Ameri- 
can Book, 1955). Fidel Castro: Rebel, 
Liberator, or Dictator? by Jules DuBois, 
$5.00 (Bobbs-Merrill, 1959). 


ARTICLES: “Cuba’s Uncasy Path,” 
Commonweal, Feb. 12, 1960. “How 
Long Can Castro Last?” Fortune, Jan. 
1960, “As Castro Speaks: The Wall! 
The Wall!” by T. Szulc, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Dec. 13, 1959. “Castro 
Plays from Desperation,” Business 
Week, Nov. 14, 1959. “Cuba, One Year 
After,” by D. Chapelle, Reader’s Di- 
gest, Jan. 1960. “Atlantic Report on 
Cuba,” Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1959. 
“Back of Cuba’s Hate-U. S. Drive: Rise 


of the Leftists,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Nov. 9, 1959. “Castro, Trujillo, 
and Turmoil,” by D. James, Saturday 
Evening Post, Jan. 16, 1960, “Imped- 
ing Terror,” by H. Lavine, Newsweek, 
Nov. 9, 1959. “Island of Frightened 
People,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Dec. 21, 1959. 


FILMS: Cuba: The Land and the 
People, 1950, 10 minutes, sound, black 
& white or color, sale, Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Life in Cuba _ today, 
emphasis on the Spanish heritage, the 
strategic value of the island to Amer- 
ican security, and its economic ties to 
the U. S. A Nation Is Fifty, 1952, 18 
minutes, sound, black & white, 10 year 
lease, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Text-Film Division, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. Over- 
throw of the government by Batista; 
recalls events from Cuban history, and 
surveys its industries, resources, and 
principal cities. 


FILMSTRIPS: Cuba: A_ Dictator 
Falls, 41 frames, free-loan, Current Af- 
fairs Films, 527 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. Studies the over- 
throw of dictatorships in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, with reference to the 
recent revolution in Cuba. Describes 
Cuba’s relations with the U. S.; her 
political, economic, and social life; and 
her future potential as a democratic 
country. 
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Things to Do 

1. If you are teaching the Unit over 
a period of several days, introduce the 
Unit with a filmstrip on China. 

2. Should Red China be admitted to 
the U.N.? Assign a group to study the 
question and discuss it in class. 

3. Students can be assigned to pre- 
pare class reports on: (a) Opium Wars, 
causes and results; (b) a biographical 
sketch of Dr. Sun Yat-sen; (c) family 
life in Old China. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(Andrew Jackson), (p. 18) 
This biographical sketch is the 20th 

in World Week's series on The Hall of 

Fame for Great Americans. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why was Jackson's election in 
1828 called “the victory of the com- 
mon man”? 

2. What was Jackson’s background 
which won him wide support? 

3. Jackson’s administration was called 
by some, “The Reign of King Andrew.” 
Others described it as “The Era of 
Jacksonian Democracy.” Explain. 

4. Had you been alive at the time, 
would you have been a Jackson sup- 
porter? Why or why not? 

5. Why was Jackson elected to the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-Mao Tse-tung; 2- 
boss of the Chinese Communist Party; 3- 
the people of Red China; 4-that the 
Chinese people are suffering under the 
burden of the commune system which the 
Communists imposed on them by force. 

II. What Did You Read? 1-650; 2-Pei- 
ping (or Peking); 3-Chiang Kai-shek; 4- 
true; 5-farming; 6-Manchuria; 7-false; 8- 
Formosa; 9-smaller; 10-Dr. Sun Yat-sen; 
11-Nationalist; 12-Japan; 13-yes; 14-10,- 
100,000; 15-yes. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-See 
description on page 12. 2-Communist 
China’s aggressive actions in Korea, Tibet, 
Viet Nam, and other countries in Asia, 3- 
For details, see article on page 16. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 23 
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EDUCATION 
FOR 
SURVIVAL 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, vice president and 
chairman of the Editorial Board of Scholastic 
Magazines, was presented, on February 17, 


1960, the American 


Education 


Award for 


1960. The citation (see page at right) was 
presented to Dr. Studebaker at the annual 


meeting of the American 


Association of 


School Administrators in Atlantic City, N. J., 
by the Associated Exhibitors of the National 


Education Association. 


pages that follow, is Dr. Studebaker’s speech 


accepting the award. 


most sin 


Y friends, I thank 
cerely for your gracious and ver 
generous recognition of my feeble ef 
forts to contribute to the strength of 


our beloved country and to the caus‘ 
it 


you 


of human freedom through our ere 
profession, 

I understand the difficulty you must 
have experienced in singling me out 
from among so many others who surely 
are worthy of this honor. But in 
cepting the award I want to make clear 
to you that I know it came to me only 
because I had the very 
to be taught and helped so much by 
the wonderful with whom I 
have worked professionally in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in the United States 
Office of Education, in the 
with which I am now associated, and in 
this distinguished Association 

An interesting part of these meetings 
is the exchange of good stories. I have 
one that some of you may have heard 
but it is so expressive of the kind and 
degree of courage and optimism we 
must possess as we face up to the bat 
fling and dangerous conditions in the 
world today, that I venture to tell it 
again, The story came to me from my 


fortune 


good 


people 


company 


son during the last war when he wa 
in the Army Air Force. 

A boy was in training as a 
trooper. He was ready to make his 
maiden hop. He had on his boots, a 
Sam Browne belt, a pistol on one side 
a dagger on the other. A parachute was 
on his back and a collapsible bicycle 
on his chest. On signal he bailed out 
He counted “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10” and pulled the rip cord, Nothing 
Well, 


pata 


happened. He said to himsell 


Below, and on 


the 


Photo by Fred Hess 


Ellsworth C. Dent of Coronet Films, left, President of the 


Associated Exhibitors, presents American Education Award 
for 1960 to Dr. John W. Studebaker of Scholastic Magazines. 


maybe if 


I guess I counted too fast, 
[ count slowly this thing will work 
So he cosieg’*.. sats «cs &...B 
10” and pulled the rip cord. Again 
“Gosh,” he said 


I’m in. I'll 


nothing happened. 
this is a devil of an army 
bet when I get down this damn bicycle 
work 


[ call that optimism. It’s the 


won ft 

Niow 
kind of buoyant and dogged determi 
in this country must cultivate 


and demonstrate, regardless of personai 


ition we 


consequences and sacrifices, if we are 


to play 


our full part in stemming the 
tide of expanding imperialistic dictator 
ship and the awful possibilities of ram 
large sections of 


pant soc ial chaos in 


the world 


> Over-riding Challenge to Education: 
What are the implications of the gath 
profession? The 


ering storm for ou 


over-riding implication is that our free 
dom will survive only if a program of 
organized education is developed cap 


able of 


dynamic 


creating and maintaining a 


zeal for the cause of human 


freedom and a realistic understanding 


of today’s complex world 


> Our Comfortable Isolationism: I was 


i teacher and administrator when the 


general spirit of this country was one 
I am not condemn 
ing ourselves for that attitude. I am 
a fact. And note I do not 
say isolationism was confined to the 
Middle West where I lived. I spent a 
good deal of time in the East during 
those years. I regularly read the Eastern 
newspapers. I recall an Easterner, aspir- 
ing to be President of the United 
States, who said in one of his campaigns 


of real isolationism 


just stating 


that he would “turn his back on the 
League of Nations,” and he said that 
after we had fought World War I to 
“make the world safe for democracy. 

Generally speaking, before and even 
after that war we were quite comfort- 
able in our complacency. The far away 
places were just for the history books, 
and school history books were instru- 
of instruction well designed to 
course in- 


ments 
keep students rigidly to a 
volving an unconquerable number of 
detailed facts which too often caused 
after passing the ex- 
aminations and even after finishing 
high school, “Now I am through hitting 
the books.” 

Our geographic situation, with great 


students to say, 


oceans separating us from the actual o1 


potential dange1 spots of the world 
certainly contributed very much to ow 
false sense of security. We were pre 
with developing 


providing bette 


occupied our own 


communities, homes 
and opportunities for our families, and 
“getting on in life.” In the field of edu 
cation our emphasis happily was turn 
ing toward the “child-centered school.” 
All of the marvelous theories of de 
mocracy were being widely applied in 
schools; individual initiative and self- 
reliance were being emphasized as they 
should be in a truly free society in a 


peaceful world. 


> Another Unexpected War: Then again, 
without most of us realizing that our 
security was at stake, the armies of an 
arrogant dictator marched into Poland, 
slaughtered and enslaved millions of 
people, subjugated the country and 
precipitated World War II. For a long 





time we in this country were “neutral” 
in another war that finally came to be 
our own. 

With the Russians we were partners 
as the battle raged at Stalingrad. We 
were praying for the Russians. We were 
back of them and at their side with 
everything we could possibly do or 
supply. They were fighting on that 
front for their lives as we were fighting 
for ours on other fronts against the 
merciless designs of the Nazis bent on 
world domination. 

Finally, in 1945, we rejoiced in what 
was called “peace.” “Victory” was ours. 
But unfortunately, even then, we were 
as naive about the imperialistic pur- 
poses of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin as we 
had been unable to believe that Mein 
Kampf was more than a fantastic dream 
of a political rabble-rouser. 

I had never been an adherent of the 
American version of socialism. Com- 
munism was another variety of radical 
socialism which never seemed to me 
to be fairly conceived even by Kar! 
Marx, in spite of his lengthy arguments 
in favor of his “scientific socialism.” 
But with most Americans I wanted the 
Russians to be free to model their own 
system of life as they pleased, assum- 
ing of course that they would grant 
the same privilege to other nations, 
since we had really bled and died to 
help make Russia safe for the Russians. 


> Disillusionment: In 1946, along with 
others, I began to sense the great dis- 
illusionment. General George Marshall, 
our Secretary of State, made a speech 
in Chicago in which, with proper cau- 
tion, but with evident astonishment 
and regret, he detailed step by step 
specific evidences of the lack of good 
faith on the part of Russian Communist 
leaders, causing a growing decline of 
amicable relations with the Soviet 
government. 

I read with amazement the case of 
Igor Gouzenko, a cipher clerk in the 
Russian embassy in Canada, who de- 
fected and told a sordid story. 

It seemed obvious to me that the 
free world would be forced into a long 
and terrific struggle against a scientifi- 
cally developed and ruthless system of 
intrigue, sabotage, and violence—a sys- 
tem of which we had little understand- 
ing, one based on complete material- 
ism, opposed to all forms of spiritual 
attachments, and determined to domi- 
nate the world. 

All of their evil tactics with neces- 
sary and temporary deviations were to 
be used in making promises to under- 
developed countries while hiding the 
purpose to enslave the people under 
the term “peoples’ democracy.” 


> My Duty and Yours: What was my 


duty as United States Commissioner 


of Education? Should I drift along 
under the illusion that America was 
permanently invincible, that all we 
needed to do was to continue naively 
and academically to extol the virtues 
of democracy with confidence that all 
would be well? Or should I admit to 
myself, as one who had long advocated 
and quite exclusively employed the 
“positive approach” in teaching the 
values of human freedom, that some- 
thing much more vigorous and ap- 
propriate than the customary program 
was imperatively necessary? I could 
make no other choice than to take the 
latter course. And what did you see as 
your duty? It was the same as mine. 
I know because in many ways you told 
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me so. But the long-standing restrain- 
ing influences persisted. 

I decided that education should not 
only cope with the current changes but 
should accept the obligation to create 
an unprecedented change in the tradi- 
tional, unsuspecting American attitude. 
I framed a written statement of basic 
principles for education in a free so- 
ciety, together with points in a program 
of action. I was courteously permitted 
to read the entire statement privately 
to several members of the Congress 
equally divided between the two major 
parties. Without exception they agreed 
wholeheartedly with it and promised 
their support of an appropriation to 
give the program effect. Shortly an 


SLARARARAAaTLARAaAEAaARAn. 
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TEXT OF CITATION 


To—JOHN WARD STUDEBAKER 
Teacher and School Administrator—Distinguished United 
States Commissioner of Education for Fourteen Years, 1934 
to 1948—Author—Editor—Far-Visioned Educational States- 
man—The Associated Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association are proud to present 


The American Education Award for 1960 


He recognized, over 30 years ago, the necessity of an educational 
program to prepare persons of all ages and in all walks of life to 
face the responsibilities of American Citizenship. 

He demonstrated that an understanding of the complexity of 
world relationships could be gained in no other way. 

With imaginative leadership, while Superintendent of Schools 
in Des Moines, lowa, he developed a comprehensive program of 
Public Forums for adults, held in local schools, where competent 
leaders conducted stimulating discussions of domestic and inter- 
national issues. 

As United States Commissioner of Education, he secured Federal 
funds to expand this Forum program throughout the nation. 
Prior to World War II he initiated a national program which 
enabled school and college authorities to provide intensive train- 
ing to more than 13,000,000 men and women for work in our war 
production industry. This program was continued throughout 
World War II, and contributed immeasurably to the success of 
the country’s war efforts by providing well-trained manpower. 
Following the war he advocated that our schools should stimulate 
a genuine zeal for American democracy in our boys and girls by 
teaching them clearly to distinguish between totalitarian dictator- 
ships and the American Way of Life. He secured an appropria- 
tion from Congress to assist the U. S. Office of Education in 
promoting this exceedingly important program. 

He did much to expand guidance services and refine subjects 
taken by high school students preparing for college. 

His concern for the individual citizen, his unflinching courage to 
speak and write according to his convictions, his ability to organ- 
ize and secure results, and his continuing influence for progress 
in education, combine to qualify him as a most worthy recipient 
of the American Education Award for 1960. 
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appropriation was made to get the pro 
gram started. 

The official record 
program was “to educate for democracy 
and against Communism.” I should say 
that “to educate against Communism 
got the appropriation as a reading ol 
the record would make clear. Discern 
ing members of Congress saw the need 
for changes in education that would 
create a determination to protect our 
selves and other free from 
the emerging perils and produce the 
ability to do so. They knew that if 
effectively used, our great systems of 
education are the most important means 
of accomplishing these purposes. 


states 


countries 


> Teaching Zeal for American Democ- 
racy: The program was launched. The 
27 laymen on the Office of Education 
National Advisory Committee decided 
to give the new educational effort a 
title, namely, “Teaching Zeal for Amer 
ican Democracy.” The object was to 
inspire renewed zeal for our American 
way of life—zeal for a truly progressive 
society which promises not a_ fixed, 
ideal status quo, but a never-ending 
series of new status quos continuously 
opening larger opportunities of — the 
good life for all. The program was to 
be carried out by infusing into school 
curricula and methods at all levels the 
vital subject matter and activities espe- 
cially designed to create a passionate 
devotion to the cause of human free 
dom and the social discipline essential 
to our survival. 

In part the purpose 
through a dramatically new approach 
the striking contrast between the values 
of our system of the free society, which 
we had habitually taken for granted 
and the evils of the tyranny of Com 
munism. We intended to 
pupils with the purposes and deceptive 
tactics of Communism so that our mil 
lions of young people would be thor 
oughly prepared, in all places and at 
all times, to thwart the plans of those 
who would subjugate us, and be will 
ing to support and to make 
for necessary action by our Government 
in resisting the inroads of Communism 
in this country and the spread of it 
to friendly countries allied 
Moreover the aims of the program 
were to be achieved not by the Federal 
Government purchasing acquiescenc: 
among those responsible for the con 
duct of our schools, but by democratic 
processes of leadership and persuasion 

Perhaps you will be interested in 
three of the several points I read to 
the Congressmen in that private meet- 
ing which they approved as basic prin 
ciples for a program of Americar 
cation. They were: 


was to show 


acquaint 


Sal rific es 


with us 


edu 


1. The desire of man to be free 


that the 


is God-given and is therefore in- 
nate and ineradicable. 


system which encourages freedom 
of expression and enterprise, with 
in the limits of the common good, 
is in harmony with man’s nature, 
stimulates inventiveness, releases 
energies, raises the standard of 
living, and will be accepted by 
the people. On the contrary, any 
such system which aims to sup- 
press freedom of expression and 
enterprise is out of harmony with 
man’s nature, stifles ingenuity and 
effort, and will be resisted by the 


2. Any political and economic 


pe ople 


3. A totalitarian government in 
any form magnifies the importance 
of the political state, minimizes 
the intrinsic worth of the indivi- 
dual person, is essentially mate 
rialistic and immoral. A_ free 
society—a democracy—is one in 
which the people create and reg 
ularly control the state which has 
for its purpose the enhancement 
of human personality under a 
legal and moral order. 


All of that happened nearly 13 years 
ago. Many of you will know the ex- 
tent to which you felt the impact of 
the program. Likewise some of you 
will recall that there were people in 
high places who did what they could 
to side-track the effort. Educators 
wanted to see it go forward and eagerly 
awaited the stimulation and assistance 
which really never got under full steam. 


> No More Complacency: I have 
thought many times of a remark made 
to me by a loyal American, a political 
leader who was not in the Government 
at that time. He had a philosophic turn 
of mind and was addicted to the habit 
all too prevalent then and since, of 
assuming that by some magic this coun- 
try would always remain strong and 
happy. He said “I do not believe zeal 
for democracy can be created. The 
interests of people in a democracy ar 
inherently so diffused, the people are 
so individualistic, so prone to 
their 
sires, that there will be no general z al 


life.” In effect he 


saying that the freedoms in a demos 


pursue 
wn personal and transient de 
Was 


for our way of 


racy are self-defeating against the cen- 
tralized power of a monolithic state 

I have pondered his stateme nt many 
times. In spite of our customary com 
placency concerning public affairs, I do 
not agree with his fatalistic view. 

Slowly 
been seeking ways to create within the 


more and more people have 


framework of a free society that degree 
of national unity and strength, based 
on understanding and feeling, which 
survival. 


is now essential to our 


The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association 
is now undertaking a major study to 
determine “The Controlling Purposes of 
American Education.” 

Proposals are promoted for a “na- 
tional curriculum.” 

For several weeks a nationwide tele- 
vision network program has assembled 
representative scholars in panel dis- 
cussions to try to determine whether we 
have a national purpose. 

The President has appointed a Com- 
mission on National Goals. 

These are only a few of the evidences 
of an emerging deep concern about 
how a free country should conduct it- 
self if it is to survive and remain free. 

The really great test of our schools 
has now come. They must share that 
concern in realistic ways. One way is 
to demonstrate that it is imperative for 
all students at all levels, in terms of 
their maturity, to be seriously engaged 
each week in a thorough study and 
discussion of the swift-moving affairs 
of these perilous times. Such study 
must be aimed directly at an under- 
standing of the contemporary issues. 
Our “lives and our fortunes” are at 
stake. Understanding the crucial issues, 
both domestic and international, can 
not await their appearance in the his- 
tory books. Time enough in school to 
assure such understanding must be 
found, I ask you, what other purpose 
of education is now more important? 

Read what the 1960 program an- 
nouncement of the National School 
Boards Association says on this subject: 


“The primary responsibility of Amer- 
ican education is to develop in each 
new generation the kinds of beliefs, 
values, and competencies which will 
continue to make self-government in 
our nation a functioning reality. 

“It seems clear that far too many ol 
our students emerge from their school 
experience without any real grasp of 
our American political heritage, with 
only vague notions of how the govern- 
ment operates, knowing little about out 
competitive, capitalistic, free enterprise 
system and, basically, unable to judge 
and discuss public issues with anything 


approaching insight, depth, or critical 


intelligence.” 


No other group of 12,000 people in 
the United States is in a more strategic 
position than are you, as school admin- 
istrators, to shield, enlarge, and deepen 
the growing concern for our American 
way of life. You can cause that concern 
practically to express itself so pervasive 
ly and effectively that there will be no 
doubt that the great American experi 
ment in preserving and extending hu 
man liberty, initiated by our God-fear- 
will stand 


ing and brave forefathers 


the tests of time. 





Films 

for 
In-Service 
Training 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


HERE is a wide choice of films for 

in-service training classes or faculty 
meetings. They deal with many varied 
phases of education and teaching. 

You are undoubtedly already familiar 
with, and using, National Education 
(Association films. But if you haven't 
yet used the NEA’s How Good Are 
Our Schools? Dr. Conant Reports, do 
try it—it is highly recommended. It is 
excellent for parent meetings, too. 

Another source for helpful in-service 
films is McGraw-Hill. Films range 
from child study series such as Ages 
and Stages or Adolescent Develop- 
ment to Counseling Adolescents, Edu- 
cational Psychology, and The Elemen- 
tary School Teacher. Very new is a 
series of five films on Modern Mathe- 
matics, which explains and interprets 
new concepts and teaching techniques 
in this subject. 

Recently released by McGraw-Hill 
is Teaching Teen-agers About Alcohol 
16 mins.), produced at Yale. Since this 
subject must be taught in most of our 
schools, this is a pertinent film for 
faculty meetings or in-service training. 

For other teacher-based materials, 
try some of the fine films produced by 
a number of our universities. 

Indiana University, for example, has 
a series on the preparation and use of 
audio-visual instructional materials— 
from bulletin boards and hand-made 
slides to tape recording and _ photog- 
raphy techniques. 

Very new from Indiana, through 
NET Film Service, is an unusually good 
series of 15 films, The Exceptional 
Child (each about 29 mins.). This series 
provides better understanding of the 
exceptional child and the problems he 
must face. Each film shows such chil- 
dren in relation to the home, school, 
and community. Guest experts appear 


New concepts, teaching techniques are 
shown in McGraw-Hill series of teacher 
education films, Modern Mathematics. 


in each. Dr. Louis Fliegler discusses 
The Gifted Child. Dr. G. Orville John- 
son appears in The Mentally Handi- 
capped—Educable. Dr. Charles Mange 
appears in two films on the speech- 
handicapped and Dr. Matthew Trippe 
in the one on the socially-maladjusted 
child. Other types shown __ include 
the visually handicapped, auditorially 
handicapped, crippled. The introduc- 
tory film, Individual Differences, with 
Dr. William Cruickshank, is splendid 
for teacher groups as it clearly outlines 
individual differences in physical, men- 
tal, and emotional development. 

NET also has available The Nature 
of Human Learning and Learning from 
Discussion (from the “Great Ideas 
Series”) and educational 
psychology and child study. 


several on 


A-V Techniques 
The State University of 
offers a group of films on audio-visual 
techniques. While the Indiana series 
stresses inexpensive aids, the lowa films 
present such subjects as magnetic re- 
cording, the opaque projector, and the 
overhead projector. Community Re- 
sources in Teaching is exceptionally 
useful in areas as it points up 
the values of community resources 
study programs and illustrates methods. 
lowa has a group of nine films utiliz- 
ing an actual classroom situation to 
demonstrate a particular teaching meth- 
od. Subjects covered include: news time 
in first grade reading, a fourth grade 
arithmetic review, use of a reading 
readiness book, spoken French in the 
sixth grade, fourth grade spelling, and 
physical education. This is an excellent 
series which can spark lively discussion 
and motivate creative thinking among 
elementary school teachers. 
Two other interesting Iowa listings 


lowa also 


many 
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are three films on child welfare, includ- 
ing studies of social climates of groups, 
the casually oriented environment, and 
normal child development, and two on 
music education, Correlating Music 
with Social Studies in the General Mu- 
sic Class and Singing in the General 
Music Class. 

New York University has produced a 
number of films concerned with per- 
sonality development. They are ar 
ranged in two series, Studies of Normal 
Personality and Film Studies on Inte- 
grated Development. All are carefully 
and thoughtfully produced and delve 
rather deeply into the subject. 

Ohio State University has produced, 
among others, Accent on Learning, 
which makes concrete suggestions for 
creative teaching methods and ma- 
terials, 


Museum Trips 


From the University of Southern 
California come films as: Plan- 
ning the Museum Trip, showing pro- 
cedures with a fifth grade class before, 
during, and after such a trip; Spelling 
and Learning, which stresses the need 
for motivation and reward for learning, 
with examples of motivation at various 
age levels in the elementary classroom; 
or Arranged Environment, in which a 
Mexican ob- 


such 


sixth grade teacher uses 
jects in her classroom, and pupil ques 
tions and conmittees in a social studies 
unit. 

Syracuse University has 
Why Can't Jimmy Read? a fine pres 
entation of procedures used to diag- 


available 


nose reading problems. The services of 
a reading laboratory are shown. 

The Virginia Department of Educa 
tion is also a good source for useful 
in-service films. The Elementary School 
(three films) aspects as 
school environment and_ relationships 
and learning experiences and methods 
to give pupils knowledge of and appre 
ciation for their country and the world. 
Field Trip shows steps in preparing for 
and taking a class on a school journey 


covers such 


SOURCES: Indiana Univ., Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Ind.; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; Natl. Education 
Assn., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; NET, Natl. Educational Television 
Film Service, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind.; New York Univ., Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, New York 3, N. Y.; Ohio 
State Univ., Dept. of Photography, Room 4, 
Brown Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio; State 
Univ. of Iowa, Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, Extension Div., lowa City, lowa; 
Syracuse Univ., Audio-Visual Center, Bldg. 
D-7, Collendale Campus, Syracuse 10, 
N. Y.; Univ. of Southern California, Audio- 
Visual Services, Dept. of Cinema, Univer 
sity Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif.; Virginia 
Dept. of Education, Film Production Serv- 
ice, State Office Bldg., Richmond 6, Va. 





Century: “The Mysterious Deep—Part 
I, Power of the Sea.” Apr. 3: “Part II, 
Inner Space.’ 

(NET—check local ETV station) The 
Big Count: Last in series on census. 
ui k d ‘ ge a ae a eee) De- 

ea y Fire: ne Capture o ew 
= oo an Orleans.” Apr. 3: “Seven Times Against 

7 the City,” the attack on Vicksburg. 

isten po nnn a Men. Mar. =, 8:30 p.m. noes Image 
merica: New series produced in co- 

Program Notes on operation with Fund for Adult Educa- 

Selected Radio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD tion and promoted as “the deepest 
analysis of American character ever 
attempted by network radio.” Topics for 
first two weeks: Mar. 28: “Preview.” 
tone Mar. 29: “The Web of Government.” 
reads sutactions irom Se. gt gow Mar. 30: “Business and Industry.” Mar. 

. Emergence of Lincoln.” Apr. 3: Vice- 31: “ > Wo , Man.” » 4: “Agri- 

Programs subject to change. Check loca! sta- President Richard Nixon reads from culture Apr. 5: “the Conumunity” doe 

tions before assigning programs to students. Sandburg’s “Abe Lincoln Grows Up.” 6: “The Family.” Apr. 7: “Politics.” 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; ‘Tues. Mar. 29, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) 

check local station) Invitation to Learn- Korea—The Forgotten Front, a docu- 

DRAMA ing: Milton's “Samson Agonistes.” Apr mentary on Korea today and the 40,000 
3: Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables Gls now stationed there. 

Wed., Mar. 23, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-T v) ) US (NET—check local ETV station fo1 Sun., Apr. 3, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) FYI: 
Steel Hour: James Lipton’s “The Char time and schedule) A Time to Dance Second in the series analyzing the Wis- 
lie and the Kid,” the story of a circus consin primaries 
clown (called a “charlie” in circus ar- 4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: 
got) who befriends an orphan boy : Sen, John F. Kennedy 

Fri., Mar. 25, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick (NET—check local ETV station) Hats 
Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hemingwa) : = in the Ring: “The Nominating System.” 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro New series on election processes 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight : Tues., Apr. 5, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 

Zone: “People Are Alike / ver ‘ : den Revolution: “The Survival of In- 

the story of a scientist who fi s tl 3 dividuality 

Martians unfriendly 8 . te ; 

Sun., Mar. 27, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV . : 
lumbia Television Workshop I : FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 
nished Room” by Stanley Wolpert _— / Sat., Mar. 26, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday Show- It to Beaver: “Beaver’s Bike.” Beaver's 
case: “The American,” the story of Ira §— | 4 5 bike is stolen 

Hayes, Iwo Jima hero. (See study ques 3 ’ Sun., Mar. 27, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie 

tions, Mar. 16 issue.) : ; aon, Tommy and a pet pig nearly drown 

Tues., Mar. 29, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star- sl , ZA a 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
time: “The Young Juggler,” the short - - vi ; 4 : ace: “Alice’s Birthday.” Dennis cele- 
story by Anatole France starring Tony brates his mother’s birthday. 














All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


Curtis. A wounded juggler seeks refuge Twentieth Century explores ‘Mysterious (NET—check local ETV_ station) 
from his enemies inside a monastery Deep’’ on CBS-TV Sunday, March 27. What's New: “Mr. 


Fixit” tells about 
he offer camping preparations; “All About Ani- 


the Virgin his only gift his jugglins mals” distinguishes between wild, 
act—and is rewarded with a miracle Ethnic Dance: Roundtrip to Trinidad tame, and domesticated animals; “Ad- 
Wed., Mar. 30, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- Geoffrey Holder and Carmen de Lava!- ventures in Moving” gives some point- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Trial by Fury, lade explore and demonstrate the sig- ers on jumping. Apr. 3: “Mr. Fixit” 
documentary drama about Cuba’s recent nificance of ethnic dance for formal builds a barometer; “All About Ani- 
holding of James Buchanan, reporte: dance. Apr. 3: “Dance: A Reflection of mals” explains four different kinds of 
for the Mog Herald.” Our Times.” Herbert Ross, choreogra- apes; “Adventures in Moving” gives 
Thurs., Mar. 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The pher and dancer, discusses dance as hints on climbing. 
Dow Hour - Great Mysteries , social commentary (NET—check local ETV stations) 
miere): “The Bat,” adapted by Walte: (NET—check local ETV station fo Around the Corner: Puppet play; “Know 
Kerr from the novel by Mary Roberts time and schedule) Great Plays in Re- How” demonstrates the importance of 
Rinehart and Avery Hopwood, starring hearsal: Sophocles’ “Oedipus Rex.” Di- follow-through in sports. Apr. 3: Puppet 
Helen Hayes and Jason Robards, Jr rector and actors argue about the rol buffoonery; “Know How”: Good grip 
Sun., Apr. 3, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- of theatrical convention and translation in sports. 
house 90: “Alas, Babylon,” an adaptation in making the classics meaningful to Thurs., Mar, 31, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
of the novel by Pat Frank about the the modern audience. Apr. 2: “Julius Timex-All-Star Circus: Joe E. Brown 
devastation created by nuclear warfare Caesar” by William Shakespeare. Brutus is commentator 
is analyzed as a tragic figure 
MUSIC AND ARTS Mon., Apr. 4, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Emmy SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
we . Awards Presentations. Bob Hope is 
Wed., Mar. 23, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music master of ceremonies; Yves Montand Sat., Mar. 26 (Check your Westinghouse 
for a Spring Night: “On and Off-Broad- Cyd Charisse, Gina Lollobrigida, and station in Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
way Night,” a sampling of current mu Ella Fitzgerald perform Pittsburgh, San Francisco) Lab 30: A 
wee ney sg ae bate pp ei of Met- new ten-part nee series. 
ropolitan Opera Regional Auditions 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John Gunther's 
Fri., Mar. 25, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) TY PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY High Road: “Harvest of the Sea,” Part 
Guide Awards Show: Results of nation- Sat., Mar. 26, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World II of a two-part study of life aboard 
wide television popularity poll Wide 60 “Journey to Understanding a commercial clipper in search of tuna 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Per Vol. 11I—Khrushchev in France.” Apr Apr. 2: He adhunters of Borneo.” 
son: Producer Roger Vadin and wife 2: “The Immense Design,” a_ popula Sun., Mar. 27, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Annette; dancer Barrie Chase. Apr. 1 presentation of the major modern the- Hopkins File 7: “The Hole We're In.” 
A visit to Vatican City ories of creation. Production tableaux Dr. James Van Allen discusses the Van 

Sat., Mar. 26, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropoli- and stop-action cartoons illustrate early Allen belt of radiation. 
tan Opera: Giordano’s “Andrea Chen- mythological theories; film, still pic- 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “Riddle 
ier,” with Renata Tebaldi, Richard tures, cartoons and three of the lead- of the Porpoise,” the principle of the 
Tucker, and Ettore Bastianini Apr. 2 ing sstrophasiclets explain two current underwater radar built into the por- 
Verdi's “Simon Boccanegra.” theories—Evolution and Steady State poise. Apr. 3: “Mother Love.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- Sun., Mar. 27, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New Mon., Mar. 28, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
monic: Leonard Bernstein conducts mu- York area; check your state education tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
sic by Pergolesi, Stravinsky, and Brahms association for local time and sched- with Dr. John F. Baxter. Predicting 
with pianist Leonard Shure. Apr. : ule) The School Story: “Report on To- Redox Reactions from E°® Values. Mar 
Bernstein with pianist Mieczyslaw morrow.” Businessmen investigate a 29: Some Commercial Electric Cells 
Horszowski and Marni Nixon. state’s educational system before decid- Mar. 20: Electrical Measurement of pH 

Sun., Mar. 27, 1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New ing to locate a new plant in the state Mar. 31: The Reaction between Cu and 
York Philharmonic Young People’s Con- Apr. 3: “How Good Are Our Schools? Ag+: Faraday’s Laws. Apr. 1: Balanc- 
cert: Unusual musical instruments Dr. James B. Conant Reports.” ing Redox Equations. Apr. 4: Electroly- 

2:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV New York; 11:30 a.m. (ABC) Christian in Action sis. Apr. 5: A Review of Chemical Re- 
check your local Westinghouse station Youth and Juvenile Delinquency— actions. Apr. 6: Group VII; the Halogen 
for time and schedule) Reading Out Part IV, Some Solutions.” Family. Apr. 7: Chlorine. Apr. 8: Bro- 
Loud: Sen. John Kennedy (D-Mass.), 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth mine and Iodine; Fluorine 


After an unexpected recovery 


National Radio ard TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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